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No Policy for Germany 


HE Nazis have thrown a smokescreen of censorship 

and counter-propaganda over the crisis that shook 
the régime last week and any attempt to assess the reasons 
for the revolt or to gauge its extent can only be pro- 
visional. Yet some facts seem clear enough. The funda- 
mental issue was whether or not to continue this desperate 
war. The Nazis are committed to it and have, in the last 
few weeks apparently planned a last drastic reorganisation 
of the Reich to meet the threat of actual invasion. The 
decrees published on July 25th were probably discussed 
and prepared before. Their aim is a sort of totalitarian 
levée-en-masse, a throwing into the front line of 
Germany’s defences of every man and woman who can 
be combed out of the administration, out of industry, 
out of the army’s own reserves. The new “ General Com- 
missioner for total mobilisation,” Goebbels, will 


with the purpose of freeing a maximum of manpower. 
To do this, men end material must be used rationally 
and to the last, tasks of lesser. war importance stopped 
or reduced, organisation and procedure simplified. 

This is the challenge thrown by the Nazis to destiny. 
th the Russians advancing with gigantic strides in the 


Wi 
East and the Allies massing for further blows in the West, 


they have planned the defence of Germany literally to 
the last ditch. Their attitude must have made it clear 
to military and civilian leaders alike that so long as the 
Nazis are in power, the course is set for a fight to the 
bitter end, and, obviously, a certain number of the 
military leaders opposed the plans—General Dittmar in 
his commentary on the conspiracy revealed the fact that 
defeatism had overtaken many officers and that some of 
them had tried to sabotage the new measures. 

The Nazis’ leaders realised that a core of effective 
opposition had begun to form. Their only course was to 
repeat the manceuvre of June, 1934, and smoke the rebels 
out. Himmler appears to have moved SS units into the 
War Ministry before the attack on Hitler. The attack 
itself may have been staged by the Nazis, or it may have 
been the last desperate throw of the rebels when they 
realised that they were discovered. What does seem 
certain is that the effect of the news on sections of the 
Germany army was far greater than the Nazis feared. 
Some units were in revolt. Many hours after the attack 
Hitler, Goering and Doenitz had to come to the micro- 
phone to appeal for loyalty, and to forbid the Germans to 
obey the rival Government which the insurgents had, pre- 


sumably, tried to set up. Himmler was given complete 


control of the Heimatheer; a new chief of staff, General 
Guderian, was appointed; and it was also necessary to 
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appoint a new chief of staff, General Stumpf, to the air 
force. These changes show clearly that the army was the 
storm centre of the crisis and that the Nazis are now in 
the desperate position of being able to trust least the 
instrument they need most. 

Thus the first rift has appeared in the Nazis’ 
“ monolithic” state. Himmler may still be able to hold 
the state together, but the sentence of the watchers has 
gone out on Hitler’s empire. The crisis will recur. The 
Berchtesgaden bomb set a fuse alight which must sooner 
or later blast the Nazi regime from power. It is 
obviously in the Allies’ interests that it should be 
sooner, not later. Since revolt and unrest will break out 
again, is there nothing the Allies can do to accelerate 
the process and match the pounding of the enemy on 
the battle fronts by his disintegration at home? To 
undermine the enemy has always been the accepted target 
of the Fourth Arm of political warfare. Now, surely, a 
supreme opportunity lies ahead. Yet British and American 
propaganda was not ready for the crisis of July 20th, and 
there is at present little sign that its occurrence is going 
to make one jot of difference to the high political strategy 
of the war. 

The reason for this paralysis lies chiefly in the deter- 
mination of Allied statesmen not to be duped by Ger- 
many. The argument runs that last time a lenient peace 
was made with a supposedly democratic Germany, but 
the democrats were wolves in disguise. The German 
General Staff remained intact. Stresemann helped to 
rearm them and, when the day was ripe, Weimar dis- 
appeared, and with the full concurrence of the German 
people, Hitler replaced it and embarked on the policy of 
total war. It follows, the argument continues, that it is 


false and sentimental to believe in two Germanys, a good. 


and a bad, a good one to which we can appeal with fair 
terms and promises so that it shall throw out the bad. 
The Nazis, the Generals and the masses are all indistin- 
guishable in guilt; so the only policy is unconditional 
surrender. 

* 


Hitherto, the apparent unity of Germany under Hitler 
has lent colour to this theory. Now, however, the Germans 
have proved conclusively that there are two Germanys. 
The division is not between a good Germany and a bad. 
Neither are good. The distinction has nothing to do with 
morals or principles ; it is a simple one—between some 
Germans who want peace and some who do not ; and some 
of the Germans who do are apparently ready to take steps 
against those who do not. That, in the simplest terms, is 
the meaning of July 2oth. 

The most effective assistance the Allies can bring to the 
would-be peacemakers is to give them some idea of the 
conditions awaiting Germany in the event of a surrender, 
and the benefits, if any, they might gain from overturning 
the Nazi regime. So far nothing of the kind has been done. 
No joint Allied statement has been made. Some time ago 
Mr Churchill-told the Germans that the Atlantic Charter 
did not apply, as of right, to Germany. More recently, it 
has been admitted that armistice terms exist, but they 
are not to be announced. From the three Allied leaders, 
speaking jointly, has come only one definite policy—uncon- 
ditional surrender, with whatever consequences it ma 
entail. This is the policy vacuum which Goebbels in 
Germany and unofficial Allied propagandists have eagerly 
filled in. Goebbels has not chastened his imagination for 
the task. Germany divided between the Powers, German 
men castrated, German women sold into slavery or worse, 
the economic life of the Reich destroyed—this has been 
the constant refrain of the last two years. Against it the 
Allies set official silence and unofficial confirmation—for 
example, Lord Varsittart’s recent article in the Sunday 
Dispatch in which he proposes, among other things, that 
German workers should spend “a period of celibacy in 
a an camps.” 

all these things were in fact going to be done to 
Germany, there would be a cynical leet for disguising 
the fact. The foolishness of the present position is that 
most of these horrors are not even contemplated. The 
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enemy is being stiffened in his resistance by a picture of 
policy which the Allies have no intention of carrying out, 
In our anxiety not to have any bargaining with the Ger. 
mans, we are making it incredibly difficult for anyone in 
Germany to think of surrender. 

Official and unofficial hints have given some idea of the 
conditions which the Allies do not intend to impose op 
Germany. The Reich is not to be permanently partitioned, 
The German people’s economic life is not to be per- 
manently crippled. There will be no organised massacres 
and mutilations. The guilty men will be punished, but the 
whole nation is not to be treated as war criminals. All this 
being so, why cannot the Allies say it in unequivocal 
terms and their propaganda service repeat it day in, day 
out, so that the alternative to war and Hitler does not look 


as despairing as it must to-day? The Allied leaders could | 


gain the political initiative in Germany simply by stating 
the things they do not intend to do. 

Such a policy would be hotly disputed in this country, 
It would be denounced as weakness or sentimentalism. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. No one would 


accuse Marshal Stalin of sentimentalism or leniency. | 
Yet the Russians, unlike their Western Allies, have an © 
official Free German Committee, and ever since it was | 
set up, a constant propaganda appeal has been going out, © 
not indeed primarily to the German masses, but toGerman © 
generals and officers. Again and again, the Free German © 
station has assured the German generals of decent treat- — 
ment provided only they will revolt against the regime. On 


one occasion Marshal Stalin even stated that some sort of 


German army would of course remain. The Russians, © 


it appears, are not committed to the oneness of all 
Germans. If it is weakness to try to divide the enemy, 


and to use promises as weapons, then Russian policy | 


towards Germany is weak. 


Even if Russia shared the timidity of Britain and 


America in the question of terms for Germany, it would 


still be possible to show that unconditional surrender, | 


if it is taken literally, does not add up to a policy To 
offer terms to a group—be it made up of generals or 
ex-party leaders or workers’ councils—does not entail 
a bargain. Surrender does not cease to be unconditional 
because its terms are made public. The Allies are not 
going to bargain with any group. That is obvious. But at 
present they give no German the opportunity of judging 
whether their terms are not preferable to continued war— 
which they undoubtedly are. The Becks and Stauffen- 
bergs and the others that may come after them have no 
assurance that the Allied peace will not be rather worse 
than Himmler’s rule. Until they have, an inhibition must 
ah oe ai ercann yamannyee to Nine De ater to an immedi- 
ate 


* 


It is possible that an Allied statement would not have 
a decisive effect. Himmler’s resources are not exhausted. 
‘Yet Allied terms and Allied inducements might be effective 
and the mere possibility is worth the effort. The danger 
of the present attitude of unconditional surrender is that 
it is rapidly developing into a paralysis rather than 4 
policy. By their silence the Allies renounce all: attempt 
to shape events and guide them towards a desired goal. 
Unconditional surrender is becoming a policy of drift, 
of wait and see, of reliance on what may turn up. But 
the drift of events may carry Germany, Europe and the 
Grand Alliance itself to a very different conclusion from 
the one the Allies desire. It may them to military 
stalemate or prolonged fighting. and then to divided 
counsels and Allied disputes. No policy for Germany 
means, in fact, no policy for peace. 

To ask for a statement of policy is not to advocate 
bargaining with the Germans. It is simply a plea made 
in the name of common sense (now re-christened political 
warfare) that some political weapons should be placed in 
the hands of any Germans who will rebel against Hitler. 
It is a plea that the means should be given them to con- 


vince their fellows that surrender at discretion is infinitely. 


to be preferred to the government of a paranoiac gang. 
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The. Public Stools 


HE Fleming Committee were appointed just two 
T years ago “ to consider means whereby the association 
between the Public Schools and the general educational 
system of the country could be developed and extended.” 
Their Report, which is issued this week, will inevitably 
give rise to much discussion and, almost as inevitably, 
heated controversy. It would be a pity if, in the heat of 
the fray, the expository parts of the Report were over- 
looked. They contain a brief but most learned and interest- 
ing account of the growth of the ancient schools of Eng- 
land to which someone on the Committee or its secretariat 
has devoted great scholarship and industry. 

The recommendations are; however, what the public 
will naturally seize upon. The Committee have rejected 
both of the extreme approaches to their subject. They 
reject, as do their terms of reference, the view that there 
is nothing wrong with the place of the Public Schools 
in the educational system of the nation. On the other 
hand, they equally reject the view that the Public Schools 
should be abolished. As the Report points out, “ associa- 
tion” is a very yague word, which might denote “ any- 
thing from juxtaposition to almost complete absorption.” 
The Committee have chosen to interpret it to mean the 
admission of a certain number of boys and girls from the 
state system into the Public Schools, which are otherwise 
to be left much as they are today. 

Two schemes are put forward for this purpose. The 
distinction is necessary because the Committee’s terms 
of reference defined the Public Schools as “ schools which 
are in membership of the Governing Bodies’ Association 
or Headmasters’ Conference.” Both bodies embrace two 
fairly distinct types of school. First, there are the indepen- 
dent schools which are not in receipt of any public funds 
at all and are what is generally meant by “the Public 
Schools.” Secondly, there are the schools of independent 
foundation which receive grants from public funds—most 
of them by direct grant from the Board of Education 
rather than from Local Education Authorities. The 
nucleus of these are the ancient local grammar schools. 
Very nearly all of the Independent Schools are boarding 
schools ; the majority of the second category of school are, 
in the main, day schools. The total number of schools 
involved is 184 boys’ schools and 136 girls’ schools, 
divided in rovgh equality between the two categories. 
The total number of boys and girls is rather more or less 
than 100,000. 

The Committee’s Scheme A is mainly intended for the 
schools that already receive -grants—that is, typically, the 
old Grammar Schools. The proposal is that all places in 
these schools, however filled, should be equally accessible 
to all pupils—that is, fees should either completely 
abolished or else graduated, in accordance with the 


parents’ means, from nil to the full amount. The Local 
“Education Authority should have the right to reserve a 
certain number of places, for which it would pay the 
school in full, recovering from the parents such part of 
the boarding fees (if any) as they could afford, but no 
part of the tuition fees, since these places would be 
regarded as part of the national system of free secondary 
education. In the case of other places, the difference 
between the cost of tuition and boarding and the amount 
(if any) charged to the parent would be made good by the 
Board of Education. The Report is not explicit about the 
method by which these other places would be filled. 
- Scheme B is proposed for the Public Schools in the 
usually accepted sense of the word—that is, for the inde- 
pendent boarding schools. These schools should be invited 
to provide not less than 25 per cent of their total places 
for boys or girls holding bursaries to be granted by the 
Board of Education to “ qualified pupils who have been 
ey educated for at least two years at a grant-aided 
rimary School.” These bursaries would be awarded. 
either at the age of 11 ‘or at 13; in the former case the 
bursar would go for two years either to a Junior School 
or to an approved Preparatory School (not including any 
that are conducted for private profit). For all these bursars, 
the state would pay the whole cost of education, including 
pocket-money, cost of outfit, etc. It is intended that the 
original proportion of 25 per cent shall later be increased 
“with a view to the progressive application of the 
principle that school should be equally accessible to all 
pupils and that no child otherwise qualified shall be 
excluded solely owing to lack of means.” 

The practical difficulty in any such scheme-is, of course, 
the method of selection of the bursars. Applications, it is 
suggested, should be made through the Local Education 
Authorities to the Board. Selection would be made by 
Regional Interviewing Boards, and the final distribution 
Of selected candidates. to the schools should be made by 
the Board. The schools would not select the candidates 
they were to admit. The Committee rightly reject the 
suggestion of a competitive examination or any other 
purely intellectual test. The selection is to be on interview 
and previous record. 

€ 


This is an honest attempt to solve a difficult problem, 
the more impressive for being the unanimous report of 
a very widely representative Committee. If it really 
succeeds in getting 25 per cent of State-selected bursars 
into all of the Public Schools, that will be an achievement 
that would hardly have been conceivable twenty years 
ago. As the Committee point out, any solution must 
necessarily be a voluntary one, and it is so likely as to be 
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virtually certain that this is quite as much as will be 
freely accepted. Indeed, it may well be too much, and it 
is easy to predict that the Public Schools will want at 
least to seiect their own bursars. Only the unpractical 
will criticise the Committee for not having gone further. 

And yet it is very doubtful whether their proposals 
will have very much effect on the real problem. That 
problem is not educational] at all, but social. It does not 
arise because poor children are denied access to education 
of the highest intellectual calibre. In some subjects the 
standards are higher in the State secondary schools than 
in the Public Schools. The problem arises because the 
existence of two educational systems divides the English 
people into two nations. The division is not intellectual, 
but psychological and social. The distinction is not that one 
is better educated than the other, but that one has a higher 
social prestige than the other. It is typified and deepened 
by the phenomenon that exists in this country almost 
uniquely in the world—the social importance of accent 
in speech, as distinct altogether from correctness or 
incorrectness of speech. 

* 


The effects of this cleavage are unfortunate—indeed 
disastrous. But just how and why they are disastrous is 
almost always misunderstood. It is not that the Public 
Schools turn out the wrong type of man—quite on the 
contrary. By and large, they are the best schools in the 
world. Nor is it that the Public Schools deliberately foster 
snobbery or class-consciousness. On the contrary, as Mr 
Muff and his peripatetic colleagues of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party somewhat ingenuously discovered, they are 
at great pains to inculcate the opposite. Indeed, the “Public 
School problem ” does not arise at all from the advantages 
conferred on their pupils by the Public Schools, but from 
the social disadvantages which, by contrast, are imposed 
on all the rest. The trouble is not that the Public Schools 
are schools of leadership, but that their exclusive social 
standing inevitably forces all other schools to be, in 
greater or less degree, schools of followership. 


This danger has been getting greater in the last twenty- 


five years with the spread of the Public School habit. The 
dividing line in society has become much sharper than it 
ever was before. There are more Public School boys to 
maintain the ascendancy of their class. And there are more 
boys conscious of equal intellectual attainments but of 
unequal social status. The cleavage is beginning to affect 
every part of the national life. To anyone who is 
acquainted with education in America or the Dominions, 
the contrast is most striking. The intellectual attainments 
of the English schoolboy are far higher ; but the inferiority 
complex, the social gaucherie, the maladjustment to 
society, the lack of self-confidence, which are so common 
here are almost unknown there. The danger is not so 
much inequity as inefficiency. 
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If the diagnosis of the problem here sketched out js 
even approximately correct, the Fleming proposals wij 
hardly begin to soive it. For they leave tne sociai exciy.. 
siveness of the Public Schools untouched. A quarter 
of the boys are to come from the primary schoois, but 
the other three-quarters are to be recruited as they are 
now. Even at the later stage, the aim is only to prevent 
the exclusion of children simply because of lack ot means 
—not to prevent the inclusion of chudren simply because 
of their parents’ means. ‘Lhe birth-rate is falung and the 
children of the weli-to-do may soon be enough to fil only 
75 per cent of the existing places in the Puplic Schoois. 
‘Lhey will all get in; none of them will go to the state 
schools ; they will, by their presence, create social prestige 
for the Public Schools and, by their absence, social 


inferiority for the others. All that will happen will be ° 


that about 1,500 fortunate bursars every year out of a 
total of 295,000 13-year-olds will be admitted to the 
charmed circle. At the best, they will be swallowed up 


in it. At the worst—though the Committee do not think it | 


likely—they will become a new depressed class. 


Moreover, how are these 1,500 bursars to be chosen | 
out of a much larger number of applicants? The Com- | 
mittee rejects inteliectual tests and devotes considerable | 


space to defining the qualities needed to take advantage ‘ 


of boarding-school education. But there are likely soon 


to be many boarding schools which are not Public Schools. 
How to distinguish between those boys who are to go 


to boarding schools and those who are to go to Public i 


Schools? The Committee, in substance, abandon this © 


problem to the uninstructed judgment of the Interviewing | 


Boards. Is it not likely that, in the complete absence of 
any other criteria, the Interviewing Boards will choose 
boys of the “ Public School type”? Then the argument 
will indeed have come full circle. 


The only possible line of solution is not by getting a 
few poor boys into the rich boys’ schools, but by getting 
the rich boys into the state schools—which would destroy 
at one blow the social exclusiveness of the Public Schools 


and leave them to develop their manifold excellences free | 


of this social incubus. It is not 25 per cent or §0 per cent 
of bursaries, but 100 cent that is wanted ; not /a car- 
riére ouverte aux ts but la carriére fermée a la 
manque de talents—however talent may be defined or 
ascertained. Or as i Cranmer told the Com- 
missioners for the Grammar 1 of Canterbury four 
hundred years ago “if the gentleman’s son be apt 0 
learning let him be admitted ; if not apt, let the poor 
man’s child being apt enter in his room.” 

To urge this now is admittedly to urge what cannot 
be had. The Committee are to be commended for having 
gone as far as they could. But it is as well that it should 
be realised that their proposals are not the end of “the 
Public School problem.” They are only just a beginning. 


A Dangerous _ Divide 


T= long-feared crisis -in Polish-Soviet relations has 

come—at the moment when the conquering Red 
Army is coming near to Warsaw. The deadlock between 
M. Mikolajczyk’s Government in London and Marshal 
Stalin’s Government in Moscow has become a breach. 
Early this week it was announced from Moscow that a 
Polish Committee of National Liberation had been set 
up, claiming the executive authority of a provisional 
government. A statement was issued by the Soviet Govern- 
ment declaring its intention to enter into an agreement 
with this Committee on the relations between the Russian 
military authorities and the civil administration in Poland. 
The Polish Committee had already put out a denial of the 
legality of M. Mikolajczyk’s Government, and the Rus- 
sian recognition of the Committee, even though for a 
limited and provisional purpose, could only be interpreted 
in one way. 

The situation produced by these developments is ex- 
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tremely serious. The Polish Government in 
directs the underground resistance to the Germans 0 
the greater part of Poland, and is recognised _= 
Governments of both this country and the United States. 
The Russians again emphasise the Soviet wish to se 
Poland an independent state, based upon the will of its 
people, and denies any Russian desire to interfere with 
Polish sovereignty ; but the existence of the legal Polish 
Government in London is deliberately ignored. The 
attitude of the British and American Governments hardly 
needs exposition. Their recognition of M. Mikolajczyk’s 


provisional. It is impossible to conceal that @ 
contradiction of the first importance has appeared 10 
Allied policy ; or that the crisis is of Soviet making. 

It would only make matters worse, however, to ovet- 
simplify the issue and present it merely as a matter of 
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Polish right and Russian wrong. The rights of nations, 


for which we are crucially involved in this crisis. 
But it must be —— that there 3 been grievous faults 
on both sides. ussian pretext for recognising the new 
Committee is presumably that there must be some local 
authority with which to deal in Poland, and that every 
Soviet effort to reach a new agreement with the Govern- 
ment in London has been rebuffed. It is in fact true that 
there has been an intransigent refusal on the part of a 
minority in that Government to accept any proposal to 
meet the Russians in the smallest degree. The removal or 
overriding of this Right rearguard, the broadening of 
M. Mikolajczyk’s already widely representative Govern- 
ment by the inclusion of some spokesmen of the minority 
of Soviet-disposed Poles, and above all perhaps the pro- 
duction of some progressive programme for the social 
and economic future of an independent Polish community 
—these steps would not have impaired M. Mikolajczyk’s 
authority, and they would have left neither the Russians 
nor the dissident Poles with any genuine ground for 
grievance. But, in spite of the desire of the moderates in 
the Polish Government to show good will and wisdom, no 
such steps were taken. Instead, a policy of drift, which 
mixes the attitudes of King Canute and Mr Micawber, 
has been pursued. 

But how real have the Russian efforts towards agreement 
been? How acceptable is the explanation that this ‘new 
Committee is necessary for the civil administration of 
territories freed by the Red Army? The Soviet Govern- 
ment, ever since the breaking off of diplomatic relations, 
has refused to negotiate or discuss. The Curzon frontier 
was offered to the Poles with a “take it or leave it.” 
A separate Polish army was established in Russia. The 
Union of Polish Patriots was sponsored as an un- 
official rival to the London Government. “ Agreement ” 
in this context has served to mean little more than the 
acceptance of Soviet terms. There exists in Poland an 
entire “underground state” owing allegiance to London 
and capable of co-operating with the advancing Red 
Army in administration; but the Russians will not 
recognise its existence because the Government in 
London will not accept their terms. 


® 


Neither retr nor recriminations can be very 
helpful at this stage. If it is true that Marshal Stalin has 
decided to close the door to M. Mikolajczyk’s Government, 
it will not be possible for the British and American 
Governments to follow his example. They will have ro 
option but to make this plain to their Russian ally. But 
if they can, and should, deal only with the legitimate 
Government of Poland, they can, and should, do every- 
thing in their power to persuade that Government to face 
the facts of the new situation produced by the appearance 
—and, still miore by the proclaimed policy—of the 
Russian-recognised Committee. Everything possible must 
ance to bring the Government and the Committee 
ogether. 

_ It is in the truest interests of the Polish Government 
itself that this attempt should be made. Judged by all 
pre-war standards the Government in London is as repre- 
sentative of its le as any exiled Government can be. 
The Committee National Liberation, judged by the 
same standards, is altogether resentative. It is com- 
posed of Polish Communists and of a number of Right 
and Left wing non-Communist politicians most of whom 
have been until lately interned by the Russians. If the 
issue were to be left to the free play of internal political 
forces in Poland, the coalition of the four Polish parties 
which form M. Mikolajczyk’s Government would almost 
certainly have a substantial majority. The chief strength 
of the Committee is, in fact, that it enjoys the full support 
of the Sn Serene and the triumphant Red i 

assets do not support a claim to s on behalf o 
the Polish people. _ 

But this is by no means all that is involved. There are 
Certain social and political facts in the present situation 
in Poland itself that must be faced; and, with these in 
view, the new Committee has begun its career shrewdly. 
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On the first day of its existence, it proclaimed a series | 


of important social reforms, chief among them being a 
land reform which is to be Gatied” Ces at once in 
liberated Polish territory. At a stroke the long-strained 
social structure of Poland is to be altered. “ Estates hitherto 
held by Germans or by traitors, as well as the estates 
of great landowners possessing more than 50 hectares (1 25 
acres)” are to be confiscated and shared among the 
small peasants. “In the provinces incorporated in the 
Reich” the maximum of land which can be retained by 
the landowners has in principle been fixed at 100 hectares 
(250 acres). The confiscated land will be distributed to 
— who possess less than twelve and a half acres of 


There can be no doubt that this measure, if applied, 
will set on foot a genuine and popular agrarian revolution 
in Poland—even though it may also reduce Poland’s 
potential power to produce food. According to the 1931 
census, there were 14,700 estates in Poland larger than 
125 acres. About 5,500 of these were in Eastern Poland 
and were distributed among smallholders when the Soviet 
Armies entered Poland for the first time in September 
1939. The present reform would therefore affect 9,000 
estates in Western Poland. The area made up of 
estates of over 125 acres was, in the whole of Poland, 
about 22 million acres, roughly one quarter of the total 
arable land. Some 1,900,000 holdings, that is, 64 per cent 
of the total, were smaller than twelve and a half acres ; 
and of these a high proportion were tiny plots of less 
than five acres. 

The peasant’s hunger for land is, as it always has been, 
the crucial problem in Polish social policy, and it is to 
this hunger that the Committee has made its first appeal. 
True, an agricultural reform was carried out in Poland in 
the inter-war years. Between 1919 and 1938 more than 
6,000,000 acres were bought by the state from the great 
landowners and distributed among the peasants. But the 
pace of the transfer was too slow compared with the 
amount of incredible poverty that was accumulating in 
the countryside. The landlords’ obstruction of the reform 
only sharpened the peasants’ hunger for land. Unfor- 
tunately—and, as it may now prove, disastrously—the 
Polish Government in London, though dominated by the 
Peasant Party, has shown an astonishing timidity even 
in discussing schemes for any further land reform. The 
pressure of the landlords has proved too strong even in 
exile. 

It is by means of this trump card that the Committee 
hopes—at least among the peasantry—to win the majority 
which it conspicuously lacks. The beneficiaries of 
land reform will be all holders of less than twelve 
and a half acres; in 1931 they still numbered nearly 
two-thirds of the agricultural population, and the pro- 
portion was not much smaller in 1939. In other words, 
the Committee offers two-thirds of the peasants a vested 
interest in up-holding the regime which it intends to set 
up. Any Government or group of - politicians which 
opposes this reform or flouts this interest will be dubbed 
reactionary and lose the support of the peasant majority. 

The Committee’s programme. combines curiously the 
appeals of social reform, nationalism and territorial 
expansion. It speaks of the incorporation into Poland of 
East Prussia, Pomerania and the whole of Upper Silesia, 
and of Polish frontiers on the Oder. It holds out to the 
peasants the promise of a mass colonisation by Poles of 
the provinces acquired from Germany. It promises also 
the restoration of property to the Catholic Church and 
to all Poles who have been expropriated by the German 
invaders. Wages, too, are to be substantially raised. 

The proclamation of such sweeping changes by a 
soi-disant “provisional executive authority” 1s umpre- 
cedented. The great- merits of some of the reforms are 
evident ; the grave demerits of the proposed annexations 
and “ Drang nach Westen” are equally so. But these are 
not now, at this moment, the immediately important 
points. What are crucial are the divergence in Allied 
policy and the prospect of actual civil conflict in Poland 
between the supporters of Government and Committee. 
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There is only too much reason to fear that the new 


Soviet-sponsored regime may mean the ru prosecu- 
tion of those who maintain their allegi to London. 
There is only one question to-day. What can M. 
Mikolajczyk and his Government, with the advice and 
sustenance of their Allies, do to avoid disaster? 


The full force of British and American persuasion in 
Moscow to prevent the road to reconciliation from being 
i ly blocked is an essential first step. On the side 
of the Polish Government, for its own sake and that of 
Poland, it is equally essential—without waiving any atom 
of its legal claim—to endorse those social reforms that 
meet Poland’s and the peasants’ needs ; and to look frankly 
for some means of ination, on a constitutional basis, 
with the Polish elements whom the Cmmittee represents. 

It has been an error on the part of this Polish Govern- 
ment not to recognise fully the implications of the fact 
that, for all its undoubted legality, it too—like all Govern- 
ments in exile—is provisional in character. Ultimately, 


Bretton 


HE Monetary Conference at Bretton Woods closed 

its session at the end of last week with the unani- 
mous agreement of all the participants to the text of 
two documents, one of them setting up an International 
Monetary Fund, the other setting up an International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. (The termino- 
logy is confusing, since the Fund will conduct a banking 
business—that is, will deal in currencies—while the 
Bank is, in the main, a guarantee fund.) The Agreements 
now go to the Governments for ratification, and it has been 
made clear that no Government is committed by the vote 
of its delegation at Bretton Woods. What has been decided 
is the form that these two institutions wil lassume when 
(or if) they come to birth. 

These two documents represent a very substantial 
achievement. The subject matter was technical and con- 
tentious, but 44 delegations have agreed. It is true that 
the Conference presented the unedifying spectacle of a 
technical gathering being jockeyed by purely political 
considerations, and the determination of the quotas 
resembled the process of political chaffering more than 
an objective attempt to achieve equity. Some of the results 
are ludicrous. Populous and pow though the Soviet 
Union is, and immense as its services to the common 
wartime cause are, it is fantastic to suppose that its part 
in the financial transactions of the world either is, or for 
a very long time will be, at all comparable with that of the 
United Kingdom—yet the Russian quota is $1,200 mil- 
lion against the British $1,300 million. Or again, nothing 
save the fashionable political myths of the moment couid 
justify a quota for China larger than that for France or 
double that for Holland—both of which presumably 
cover those countries’ colonial sions. The manage- 
ment of the Fund and the will have to rise above 
this sort of petty huckstering. 

On the whole, however, these can be accepted as surface 
blemishes and they are offset by many reasons for solid 
satisfaction with the results of the Conference. Not the 
least of these has been the harmonious co-operation of 
the American and British delegations. In the main, of 
course, this was due to the ironing-out of differences 
beforehand. But it has been demonstrated that solutions 
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against the German foe, to give them 
that choice—freely. Probably, if the Committee prevails 
they will not be given the same freedom to choose. But 

will be offered, it seems, a policy in part at leas 
of popular and fundamental reform. 

Thus, while it is unquestionably necessary for the 
Western Allies to stand up for the legal Government; 
rights, it is no less necessary for that Go' 
good and justify those rights by steps which, in wisdom and 
realism, should have been taken much earlier. This js 
not, it should be repeated, simply a question of justice— 
though it is that. It is a matter of hard facts. The Polish 
Government has been most unfairly treated, but to save 
itself—if, indeed, that is still possible—it must act in 
a positive way, and act quickly. 


Woods 


tions in the Fund that should be noticed, and it must be | 
said, in candour, that they are not improvements. Th ~ 
item in the joint proposal of last April which was most © 
generally applauded in this country was that which pro- — 
of a scarce currency and allowed © 
discrimination against a country ~ 
which persistently failed to make its currency available © 
in sufficient volume. In British eyes, this proposal pro- | 
vided a way out of a dilemma.which is greatly feared © 
in thi ing limited in our | 


vided for the rationi 
for the possibility 


in this country—the dilemma of 


purchases from sterling countries because we are short ” 
of dollars. In the final version, it would appear that | 
this proposal has been dropped. All that is now provided | 
for is that, when a currency is in short supply, the Fund 7 


may issue a report “ setting forth the cause of the scarcity 


proposal for putting pressure on the chronic surplus 


country, there are some new provisions for putting | 


increased pressure on the chronic deficit country by tar- 
ing it upon the use that it makes of the Fund, in excess 
of its quota. These two pro-creditor and anti-debtor 
shifts have altered the balance of the Fund since the 
April proposals—not by any means fatally, but to aM 
extent of which notice will have to be taken. 


* 
oie at ee een ee ennai ae tenn’ 
— how far the Fund would interfere with the work- 
ing of the sterling area. It appears that “ discriminatory 


It appears to be contemplated that the Fund 
8 Yap tipcin nae Aeon ae at way ena 
but there is also to be an interim period during which 
exchange controls are still to be permitted. What is not 
quite clear is whether exchange rates have to be 
before the end of 1945. If this is the proposal, it is hardly 
practicable. 

The scheme for a Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment has had jess public discussion, but it would appear 
to raise less contentious issues, Of its total capital of 
$10 billion (of which $9,100 million has been allotted), 
only one-fifth is 0 be called up in the firet place sno 
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The .rest is a contingent guarantee fund, by which the 


can guarantee issues made on the public market 
— by itself or by other public or private bodies. As 

Lord Keynes frankly indicated in his inaugural speech 
to the Second Commission, it will be the American market 
(or the American Government) which will have to find 
the money; the-other countries will bear their share 
of the risk. Since the guarantees will relate only to interest 
and service, very large sums could be guaranteed in this 
way, at a cost to the borrower of only 1 to 14 per cent 
above the market cost. This is, in substance, an extension 
of the League Loan method of the 1920’s. And the 
memory calls up the one great wn in the Bank’s 
prospects—how many loans are there likely to be which 
are safe enough to meet the Bank’s standards and yet 
not safe enough to float on their own merits? But 
whether the scale of its operations proves to be large or 
small, the Bank will clearly, pro tanto, be rendering a 
service. It will be a most useful long-term adjunct to 
the short-term functions of - Fund. 

The Agreements now come back to the Governments 
for consideration—among others, to the British Govern- 
ment. Should they be ratified? Before the question can 
be answered, it is as well to make a distinction between 
the content of the Agreements and the assumptions’ on 
which they are based. From the technical point of view, 
though they have blemishes, the ts should be 
acceptable. That is to say, if the sort of world for which 
they are designed comes to pass, then those arrangements 
are probably better, on the whole, than any others to which 
44 nations could be brought to agree. aioe 

But the assumptions need the most careful examination. 
The whole structure is based on the assumption that the 
post-war world will be a place in which the nations will 
be able to balance their incomings and outgoings within 
a small margin, without exchange controls on current 
transactions, without “ discriminatory currency practices ” 
and without more than a very limited power to change 
the gold values of their currencies. The margin is smaller 
than might be thought at first sight, for, in practice, 
it will be the available amount of dollars and gold that 
will set the limit. The United States quota is $2,750 
million, that of Canada (the other probable “ hard ” cur- 
rency is $300 million ; and the Fund will probably start 
with about $1,000 million,.at most, of gold (other than 
that subscribed by the United States and Canada). The 
total of gold and dollars may be about $4,000 million. 
Moreover, these are not annual figures, but totals. There 
was originally a suggestion (not referred to in the sum- 
maries) that no country should draw more than a quarter 
of its quota in any one year. If this provision has been 
incorporated, the basic assumption is that the balances 
of payments of the world will, every year, be within 
$1,000 million—or{250 million—of balance. If the pro- 
vision has not been incorporated, the condition cannot be 
stated with such precision, but will not be substantially 
different. 

_ Now this is a tion. It is not an impos- 
sible one. But before it can be said to be a probable one, 
ee other conditions ent ce, en 

is has, of course, been e start. The 
sort of world in which the Fund would work would be 
one in which at least the major gar cg omageaeng 

, avoiding unemployment crises, in whi ere was a 
substantial ee tariffs and other trade barriers, in 
which creditors behaved as creditors should, in which 
debtors did not detent dee sheets ins ihich balances of 

Payments were naturally brought into equilibrium by 
expansion, not forced into it by contraction. To ask the 
question whether these Agreements should be ratified is 
ween, tO ask what there is of a reasonably 
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ment of human activities. The fate of the Bretton Woods 
Agreements when they are submitted for Congressional 
approval will, in itself, be one indication of what can be 
expected—and it goes without saying that British ratifica- 
tion should, in any case, await the action of Congress. 
But even if the Agreements survive the Congressional 
test, there will still be many other matters on which the 
British Government will need to hazard a guess. What 
are the prospects of an effective employment policy in 
the United States? What are the prospects of America 
so greatly increasing its purchases from, or lendings to, 
other countries as to bring its of payments into 
equilibrium? To ask these questions is not to suggest 
the answers to them, still less to suggest that the answers 
will necessarily be unfavourable. But they will need to be 
answered before the British Government can afford to 
take the risk of ratifying the Bretton Woods Agreements. 

“The risk of ratifying ”"—for the essential difference 
between the American and British positions is that there 
is virtually no risk for the United States in ratification. 
Let us suppose that the worst happens, and that the post- 
war world is not one of balance and expansion, but of 
distortion and depression. America risks, indeed, the loss 
of a sum in dollars and gold equal to the cost of carrying 
on the war for ten days—and “loss” means, of course, 
that this sum will have been spent in the United States by 
other countries. But all the other provisions of the Fund 
would, in such circumstances, be more in America’s 
interest than in any other country’s. As in the depression 
of the 1930’s the American interest would be to prevent 
other countries from imposing exchange controls (which 
the strong dollar would not require), from depreciating 
their currencies, and from discriminating against purchase 
of American goods because they were shorter of dollars 
than of other currencies. The closer the approach to the 
gold standard—which, in these days, is a dollar standard 
—the better American interests are served, in prosperity 
and depression. 

But Britain is in different case. Even in deepest crisis, 
Schachtism will never pay this country. But it is in 
the British interest to be free to make the best of a bad 
job if a bad job is what has to be faced. And the circum- 
stances of the United Kingdom dictate other methods of 
making the best of a bad job from the American. If the 
circumstances of 1931 were to recur, Britain would wish 
to be able to allow the pound sterling to find its level 
and to concert measures for stabilising trade within a 
group to which all countries that would abide by the rules 
should have access. A Bretton Woods system would not 
be in the British interest in times of crisis. 

British policy is thus faced with a dilemma. Here are 

Is which will confer benefits on the world if certain 
optimistic assumptions are fulfilled, but which may be a 
dangerous tying of hands if the hopes are not realised. 
On the other hand, to reject them is to surrender once 
and for all the chance of realising the hopes on which 
they are founded. It is the same dilemma that was faced, 
though less consciously, over the return to the gold 
standard twenty years ago—for the new proposals are, 
if not a version of the gold standard, at least based cn 
the same fundamental conceptions. It would be easier to 
have faith that faith alone will suffice if there were not 
so recent a proof to the contrary. 

He is a fortunate man who can reach a definite con- 
clusion in so difficult a dilemma. Two things should, 
however, be reasonably clear. The first is that every 
effort should be made, as speedily as possible, to fit together 
the other parts of the jigsaw—particularly the important 
sections labelled “ commercial policy ” and “ employment 
policy ” in order to build up the assurance of a reasonable 
world economy: The second is that, pending this effort, 
‘there can be no question of rejecting the Bretton Woods 
Agreements. But whether they should be unconditionally 
accepted, for immediate application, is a matter which 
must necessarily await further evidence of the trends that 
are to be . That evidence will have to be sought, 
above all, in the results of the American election and in 
the temper of the American public and Congress in the 
months that are to come. 
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NOTES OF 


For the last few weeks the military situation in Europe 
has been completely dominated by the unparalleled speed 
of the Russian advance. The great pace of the war in the 
east has strikingly contrasted with the slow progress of the 
advance in the west. The question is inevitably asked why 
this contrast should be. What is it that has enabled the 
Russians to attain so stupendous a mobility? What is it that 
has reduced the Allied forces in Normandy to almost 
stationary warfare? The chief advantage that the Soviet 
High Command enjoys is the enormous length of the front 
which now stretches over a distance of more than one 
thousand miles. When the attacker’s striking power is 
superior to that of the defender, and when his initiative 
shows no sign of slackening, then his ability to spring sur- 
prises on the enemy, to manceuvre and to co-ordinate blows 
grows in progressive proportion to the length of the front. 
Conversely, the shorter the front, the greater the chance of 
the defender to saturate his lines with men and material, 
and the smaller the opportunity for the attacker to achieve 
mobility. The Soviet High Command has partly to thank 
Hitler’s “ intuition ” for the operational advantages on which 
it can now count. In the course of the whole war, Hitler 
has proved himself incapable of ordering a single large-scale 
withdrawal calculated to shorten his lines. Even now, when 
the Russians are already within striking distance of the Riga- 
Tilsit railway, the last route of retreat from the Baltic lands, 
the German armies there are ordered to “stay put.” This 
enables the Russians in the Baltic area not only to conquer 
territory, but also to annihilate the enemy’s armies in the 
best Clausewitzian manner. But it is not only Hitler’s folly 
that lengthens the front. Russian strategy deliberately does 
the same, to splendid purpose. Within a few days the Russian 
lines in southern Poland has turned in a semi-circle from 
Rovno and Brody, east of Lwow, right to Przemysl, which 
lies half-way between Lwow and Cracow. This single 
advance brought the Russians appreciably nearer to Upper 
Silesia and it lengthened the front by more than a hundred 
miles. In the centre, wedges have been driven almost to the 
gates of Warsaw, at Lukow and Deblin ; and the cumulative 
effect of such “ wedges” and “ salients” is also to lengthen 
the front. The question of how the Russians manage to keep 
their supply services running at the pace at which their 
armies advance is at least partly answered by the fact that it 
is the very speed of the advance that saves communication 
lines and potential supply bases frém destruction by the 
Germans, and leaves them available for the Russians. 


* *x * 


Close Quarters 


Allied strategy in Normandy has clearly been fettered by 
the shortness of the front. The full superiority of the Allied 
forces cannot be brought to bear on the enemy as long as 
he is not to disperse or spread his forces to face a 
wider threat. When the invasion of the Continent began, 
it was generally assumed by the layman that the Allied 
Command would try to establish more than one beachhead. 
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THE WEEK 


Economic Diplomacy 


When Lord Beaverbrook rejoined the Government |as; 
year, as Lord Privy Seal, there was much speculation op 
what his functions would be—apart of course from Sitting 
on the left hand of the Prime Minister as consultant-in- 
general. It has since become clear, from his appointment 
to conduct successive negotiations of varying informality 
with the United States Government on civil aviation and 
oil, what one at least of his réles is ; and a most important 
job it is, too, Broadly, Lord Beaverbrook seems to have been 


set the task of exploring the possibilities of an accommod:- | 


tion after the war between the policies of this. island and the 
continental United States on a number of matters of the 
highest commercial significance. In a sense, considerably 
more can be learned about the likely attitude of the 
Americans in business affairs from ad hoc talks of this sort 
than from the more formal and more technical proceedings 
of conferences of the kind that has just been concluded at 
Bretton Woods—despite the political and nationalistic pre- 
possessions that tended to dog the experts’ discussions even 


there. Flying and oil and rubber arrangements are specific © 
instances by which to test post-war intentions, and it is | 
only by thus getting down to cases that the real aspirations © 


of American (and British) politicians and business men can 
be discovered. This is not to say, or even to suggest in the 
slightest, that secret diplomacy conducted on a purely 


empirical basis is preferable to the settlement of inter- 4 


national. policy in open conference. Quite the contrary is the 
case. But when critics claim, quite rightly, that the worth 
of such steps as the setting up of an international invest- 
ment bank or exchange fund cannot be calculated until it 


is known what commercial policy the United States will in | 
fact pursue, they are more likely to find the answers to their | 


questions in what transpires during Lord Beaverbrook’s talks 


than in the formal acts of the full-dress conferences. Jt is | 
for this reason that some little concern has been felt at the | 


manner in which these negotiations were becoming, 2s it 


were, a separate department of policy, divorced in the 


person of the Lord Privy Seal—whose economic qualifica- 
tions are not perhaps among his most outstanding—from 
the regular conduct of economic diplomacy by the Treasury, 
the Foreign Office and the economic departments. For this 
reason it is reassuring to learn that Mr Law, Minister of 
State at the Foreign Office, and Mr Lloyd, Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary of the Ministry of Fuel and Power, head 
the powerful inter-departmental delegation which is assist- 
ing Lord Beaverbrook in the oil talks. 


x * x 


Continent, Island and Empire 


ciples that will be equally 


this i 
the simple formula that each Power should cultivate its ow? , 
garden in its own way, while policies outside their frontiers 
should only be decided by mutual agreement, cannot be 
relied upon to produce an even-handed result. It is this 
tase discrimi 
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‘torial lies of oil and rubber rather differently from 
uaa a large part of whose oil and rubber 
(synthetic) resources are inside the United States. In most 
of these respects Russia comes into the same category as 
the United States. One conclusion is obvious ; there must 
be a good deal of give and take in any agreement on these 
topics to ensure that no country will be unfairly handicapped 
by arrangements to tie all countries’ hands abroad while 
leaving them quite free at home. 


* * * 


Mr Gandhi’s Pronouncements 


In some ways Mr Gandhi bears a surprising re- 
semblance to the late Mr Gladstone. He has the same 
conviction of the moral rightness of his every political 
manceuvre, and he has the same capacity for making the 
most important pronouncements of policy in what always 
seem to others ambiguous and equivocal terms. This month 
Mr Gandhi has set.out in an oddly circuitous way, by a 
series of interviews, letters and speeches, to explain where 
he now stands in comparison with 1942 at the time of the 
Cripps offer. The upshot, however, has been that confusion 
has become worse confounded. At first high hopes were 
raised of an end to the Indian deadlock by the apparent 
admission by Mr Gandhi that he now favoured, broadly, 
the principles of the Cripps offer of independence, and 
was willing to concede autonomy to Moslem areas. Then 
followed a number of glosses, riders and interpretations— 
some of them, to the lay and Western mind, simply contra- 
dictions—from which must emerge the reluctant conclusion 
that not even Mr Gandhi knows what he really does mean. 
He says that he would be satisfied with a National Govern- 
ment limited in its functions during the war by “the 
exigencies of war”; he would advise Congress to par- 
ticipate. Then he adds that he still adheres to the “ Quit 
India” resolution of two yeais ago, and denies that his 
proposals can be identified with those of Sir Stafford 
Cripps. He offers to the Moslem League what in the plain 
interpretation of plain language would appear to be par- 
tition. Then he denounces the Cripps offer for having 
suggested “ vivisection.” He pronounces what is apparently 
intended to be a programme. Then, in effect, he declares 
that he no longer has any responsibility for policy and 
speaks only as an individual with a moral obligation. 


*x + * 


What Next? 


To outward seeming the chief mark of Mr Gandhi’s 
recent proceedings would appear to be irresponsibility. In 
efiect, Mr Gandhi, by this series of unclear and contra- 
dictory statements, is making a calculated attempt to throw 
the responsibility for the deadlock upon the British 
Government and Mr Jinnah. In addition, half-hidden in 
the mass of abstractions and generalisations, there is an 


equally calculated and very significant demand for the 


inclusion of the Indian States in any independence plan— 


though Mr Gandhi is “no enemy of princes.” The Viceroy 


and the British Government are no doubt right to feel 
that, when all has been said, there is still little or nothing 
upon which to go further forward. Nevertheless, it is an 
important fact that a considerable section of responsible 
opinion both in India and this country believes that at 
least a new opportunity for discussion has been provided. 
Obviously, the line could be taken that the test of Mr 


be ot a. 
discovered of throwing the responsibility where it 
belongs—that is, upon Mr Gandhi and his colleagues—than 


General Tojo’s Successors 


After a long period of unparalleled victory and ex- 
pansion, the Japanese are now in an equal series of defeats. 
The loss of Saipan is all the more depressing after the other 
losses that preceded it. In Japan material conditions have 
been growing worse in the last year. There are shortages 
and restrictions, and the masses are feeling the weight 
of total war. This is the background of General Tojo’s dis- 
missal. It is not a major change, nothing comparable to. the 
dismissal, say, of Mussolini, but it does mark a change of 
policy in Japan. Under Tojo, practically all the power was 
concentrated in the hands of the military leaders. The system 
worked well enough as long as victory followed victory. 
Now that the phase of defeat and retreat has begun and the 
actual physical defence of the Japanese homeland may: be 
necessary before many months are out, a military .govern- 
ment without roots in the people, witheut a mass movement 
to back it or evea normal political contacts, cannot ensure 
enough popular support to tide the country over the coming 
difficulties and dangers. The Emperor has therefore found 
a scapegoat in Tojo, and ordered General. Koiso and 
Admiral Yonai to construct a more popular and. more 
broadly based government. Incidentally, the statement pub- 
lished in last week’s Economist that Marquis Kido had been 
entrusted with the formation of a new Ministry was. taken 
from an incorrect report from the news agencies. Accord- 
ing to Japanese constitutional practice, the Emperor called 
Marquis Kido into consultation and entrusted him with the 
task of finding a new Prime Minister. 

* 


In the new Koiso-Yonai Government, the military are 
reinforced by the inclusion of representatives of the old 
political parties and the old parliamentary life of Japan. 
Mr Machida is included, who at 83 is the Grand Old Man 
of Japanese politics. The Minister of Transport, Mr 
Shimada, and the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, 
Mr Maeda, are former members of the Seiyukai. The 
Foreign Minister, Mr Shigemitsu, was a member of the 
Tojo Government; but he, too, has connections with 
Japan’s “ Liberal ” past in the foreign field. Admiral Yonai 
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i} = ENTERPRISE 
| | AFTER THE WAR 


¢ Small and medium-sized businesses in 
>: all branches of industry and trade must 
have every opportunity of contributing, 
by their enterprise and initiative, towards 
the nation’s economic well-being after 
the war. They must be given full 
support in developing British trade at 
home or in overseas markets. 
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is the link betweea these men and the military representa- 
tives. As was reported last week, the offices of War Minister 
and Chief of Staff and Navy Minister and Naval Chief of 
Staff, fused under Tojo, have been separated again. To 
mark the complete break with Tojo, the Chief of Staff he 
dismissed, Field-Marshal Sugiyama, is the new Minister 
of War and General Umezt, commander of the Kwangtung 


groups. It will be the job of the army and navy to put 

an end to the series of defeats. The politicians will be 

expected to rally the people to active support and defence, 

and to p them for the much greater ordeals which lie 

ahead. This is not a “ peace government” whatever indi- 

vidual réles some of its members may play on some future 
more desperate occasion. 


B 


* * * 


From Algiers to France 


On Tuesday the Consultative Assembly at Algiers 
passed a motion of confidence in General de Gaulle’s 
Government. The vote reflected the growth of General de 
Gaulle’s prestige after the striking diplomatic successes 
which he scored during his recent visits to London and 
Washington. In backing his foreign policy the Assembly 
was virtually unanimous. But the debate has revealed the 
uneasiness caused among Frenchmen by the trend of French 
domestic policy. A Radical member of the Consultative 
Assembly declared that 

with a concentration of power in the Government's hands 
unknown in the history of democracy, it seemed that all the 
conditions were present for the establishment of personal 
power. 
The fear of personal power has been newly stirred by the 
establishment of a virtual monopoly of news services in 
liberated France under the control of the Provisional 
Government. M. Bonnet, the Commissar for Information, 
has declared that the monopoly is to remain in force only 
provisionally, during a period of six months after the libera- 
tion of the country. His statement, however, has hardly 
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food need vitamins?” 

The answer, of course, is: No. 
Or, rather: Yes, he does need 
vitamins — but he gets them. 

The governing word in the 
question is “ right.” 


Consider the position in Britain 
today, after five years of war. The 
per capita intake of vitamins in 
the diet is almost certainly hi 
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Europe awaiting liberation, need 
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tective factors. 
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removed apprehension, The six months during which th 
monopoly will be in operation will be those of the electoraj 
campaign in France, during which the French people wjjj 
be more than ever in need of uncontrolled and yp. 
manipulated information. General de Gaulle’s successes ip 
foreign policy have enabled him to obtain from the 
Assembly an “over all” vote of confidence covering foreign 
as well as domestic policy. Only four voices were raised in 
the Assembly against the vote. But indications are that, if 
the Provisional Government insists on its present quasi- 
authoritarian line, it will provoke deep disunity in France 
after liberation. The session of the Consultative Assembly 
that was closed on Tuesday last was presumably the last 
meeting of the Assembly on North African soil. The 
Assembly is now to be transferred to Metropolitan France. 
It is a pity that, before this happens, its message to the 
French people was not one that encourages the hope for 
the full revival of France’s great democratic tradition. 


* *x x 


More Men for the Army 


Members of Parliament on Tuesday pressed Sir James 
Grigg for more information about the conditions under 
which men are being transferred from the Royal Air Force 
and the Navy to the Army. One suggestion was that the 
men so transferred should be formed into separate brigades, 
sO as to preserve their links with the Services in which they 
had originally enlisted. Sir James Grigg explained that to 
organise them separately would defeat the purpose of the 
transfer, which was to maintain the fighting strength of 
existing units and fosmations in the Army. But he said 
that the men would be posted in small groups rather than 
individually ‘and, as far as possible, would be allowed to 
express preferences for particular arms and regiments. At 
this stage of the war it is inevitable that the Army should 
receive the highest priority in manpower, and for some ume 
past the authorities have been concerned about how to find 
more soldiers without depleting the labour strength of 
essential industries and services. The Cabinet’s decision to 
transfer men from other fighting Services is a gratifyng 
reflection of the mounting strength of the Allied air and 
naval forces, and of the low rate of casualties inflicted by 
the Luftwaffe or the U-boats. RAF men are also being 
used on the railways, where the pressure of war transport 
has been aggravated by the strain of holiday-makers and 
evacuees. Airmen, sailors and marines have now been 
brought in to help repair bomb-damaged houses in Southern 
England. All this shows that although a manpower budget 
has to be planned well in advance, the allocations made 
between the various fighting services and home industries, 
it has to be highly flexible and rapidly adaptable to mect 
the needs of the moment. 


* * * 


Billeting in Private Houses 


The most important point to be made immediately 
about the evacuation (official and unofficial) of some 250,000 
persons, mostly children and women, from the bombarded 


given to them by their hosts , 
ingly good. What has undoubtedly been shown again, how- 
ever, is that the centuries-old dislike of the British peopl¢ 
for billeting in private houses, embodied in some of the key 
documents of the “unwritten” British Constitution, has 
not grown weaker with the passage of time, and is now 
much stronger in the case of billeted civilians (especially 
families) than of troops, whose unwelcome it was 
that gave rise to the traditional complaints. In part this 
war’s expressions of this dislike have been due to a sens¢ 
of inequitable treatment: to the feeling that the large houses 
of the better-to-do are not always called upon to give their 
proportionate share of accommodation; and, in several 
recent instances, to the fact that, in some holiday resorts, 
lodging-house keepers were in effect called upon to ply 
their trade—that is, to take in guests—at cut rates. In 
addition, there are other real grievances arising from the 
present shortages of household’ equipment. Mostly, however, 
it is the same general disinclination to share homes—- 
from another part of the 
country—that has been in evidence this year as four years ag0; 
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‘and it is surprising that the lessons of the first evacuation 


did not lead the Government to explore more thoroughly 
all possible alternative ways and means of housing refugees : 
in Butlinesque camps (so popular among holidaying 
families before the war) or in requisitioned houses. Cer- 
tainly this seemed at the time (in 1940) to be the chief 
moral of that great dispersal; housed in this way the 
migrants would have taken up less room, not more, than 
in private houses ; and a considerable amount of this sort 
of accommodation must have come, or be coming, available 
with the exodus of troops. However, the best is being made 
of what is not a very good job. 


* * * 


The Future of the ILO 


On Wednesday the Commons debated the International 
Labour Organisation, Members of Parliament congratulated 
the British delegation on its work at Philadelphia ; they 
expressed general agreement that the ILO was a good thing ; 
hopes that the Philadelphia Charter would be’ translated into 
practice, and not remain an academic document; and 
regrets at the absence of Russia from -the counsels of inter- 
national labour. Mr Bevin, after losing his temper with Con- 
servative back-benchers—a sign perhaps that the Coalition as 
well as nerves are beginning to fray—restated what in his 
view, and presumably that of the Government, should be the 
role of the ILO in reconstruction : “ the precursor of an inter- 
national parliament in the wider field.” Mr Bevin has, of ° 
course, always been a champion of the ILO, and a believer 
in the tripartite, Government-employer-worker, relation on 
which it is based. There is now no question, as there was 
perhaps a year ago, about the continuation of the ILO or 
about its value as an international agency. The Philadelphia 
Conference, committing the representatives of over forty 
nations to a broad programme of social reform, firmly re- 
established the ILO’s position, and Parliament has now fully 
endorsed the actions of the British delegation at the Con- 
ference. There is, however, still question—and neither the 
Philadelphia meeting nor Wednesday’s debate succeeded in 
classifying the issue—about the methods of implementing 
ILO recommendations, and about its functions in relation 
to any future world economic organisation. The ILO is only 
an advisory body—it cannot enforce its decisions or apply 
sanctions to members who fail to comply. For its effective- 
ness it must depend on the goodwill of Governments, and 
more particularly on the strength of national and international 
trade union movements which are always the most concerned 
to see its principles adopted. Moreover, to be really effective, 
as The Economist has consistently argued, the ILO should 
concentrate on the social and labour problems, and should 
not dissipate its energies over the whole field of economic 
~~ as some of its more enthusiastic supporters would 
to see. 


The City 


The report of the Improvements and Town Planning 
Committee of the Court of Common Council of the City 
of London, which was presented on Wednesday, is a mine 
of historical and graphical information about the affairs 
and problems of the City’s layout. It is not, however, in 
any sense a plan to make that layout in the future either 
worthy of the area’s unique position or appreciably more 
workable, in terms of transport, traffic and accommodation, 
than it was in the: years between the wars. It is as an Im- 
provements Committee rather than as a Town Planning 
Committee that its authors have approached their task. It is 
significant that they begin their report by denying, on the 
best of authority, that a great opportunity was lost at the 
time of the Great Fire nearly three hundred years ago. 
Their exposure of “the legend of the so-called rejection of 
Wren’s plan” is a fitting preface to the proposals for street 
widening and land-use zoning that follow. In most essentials 
the report could, and should, have been written before the 
bombing of the City and the official acceptance of the 
Principles of area p made more ambitious projects 
possible. In conclusion of the report, it is stated that 
we have not dealt with the financial problems of recon- 

In fact, the report is dominated by 
: it is taken for granted that there 
will be nothing commensurate by way of betterment or 
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other financial assistance to offset the very high cost of 
compensation if radical reconstruction is attempted. It is 
recognised that the matter is still open, but the worst is 
assumed. The basic formula, therefore, is “safety first ”°— 
and the restoration of rateable value. The City of London 
is not to be planned as a great single national precinct. 
Instead, it is to be improved piecemeal—in a number of 
no doubt necessary and important directions. St. Pauls may 
be given a little more space to stand in and to look out from. 
There may be an eastward extension of the Embankment 
and a ring-road (made up of existing routes). But the real 
aim is*to restore at least the old amount of City activity— 
indeed, if possible, to get in eight workers (by the use of 
higher buildings) where there were five before. The vision 
some have had of a city worthy of the Greater Britain of 
which it is the centre will remain visionary. It may indeed 
be that, by the failure to solve problems of finance which 
cannot be disregarded, this will prove to be the only feasible 
method of mitigating the problem of city congestion ; and 
the City is characteristically made up of hard-headed busi- 
ness men. It is not now the habit of the City to take bulls by 
the horns. But if there is a case anywhere for the over- 
riding of purely financial considerations, it exists in the 
City of London because of its historic national and inter- 
national importance and because of the opportunity that 
has been given to refrain from undue rebuilding by the 
action of the enemy and by the evacuation for several years 
of many firms. It is. of course true that the congestion 
of the City, the high site values involved and the multiplicity 
of landed interests concerned make the task of restraint 
and redesign peculiarly difficult. But the authors of this 
report. show no appreciation at all of the fact that it is 
the crowding of business in the City that is a central and 
direct cause of the living and travelling problems of the 
entire Greater London area. There could be no better 
example of the necessity for an effective and early solution 
of the problems of unitary local replanning and compensa- 
tion. The Committee has stated the City’s dilemma; it 
has made no real attempt to resolve it. 
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HE demand for liquid milk is constant, 

but the supply is less in winter than in 
summer when there is a surplus. This surplus 
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The Geese are Dying 
' ‘The debate in the House of Lords last week on the 
sources of national expenditure on social services gave 
Lord Woolton an opportunity to lay a number of persistent 
economic bogys. The extension and expansion of social 
services are to be regarded not only as an expression of 
humanitarian ideals but as a sound business proposition. 
Lord Woolton estimates that current absenteeism due to 
sickness is-costing the country £280 million a year. Even 
when abnormal conditions due to war no longer exist sick- 
ness absenteeism will impoverish the nation by about £180 
ek Wet aac Wak ete ou tol seen 
improved. Ev spent wisely on services 
reduces in saat Seaman the overhead charges (losses from 
strikes, sickness, absenteeism and unemployment) which 
must be met out of the nation’s resources. Lord Glasgow’s 
lament, “ the tax-paying geese are dying,” drew from Lord 
Woolton the corrective, “We no longer depend on the 
geese that lay the golden eggs.” The burden of cost which 
social progress entails cannot be shouldered by the few ; 
it must rest on the broad back of the entire community. 
“The root of the matter,” said Lord Woolton, “is to be 
found in the amount of business that we can do and not in 
the amount of money we can avoid spending.” And the 
argument might continue: “The amount of business that 
we can do depends on the amount (and the quality) of the 
work that we do.” The recent upheaval in economic thought 
is clearly demonstrated by Lord Woolton’s definition of 
wealth as something produced by work—a definition that 
he called “ modernist.” If the definition is new, it is because 
it has been newly rediscovered. 
economic objectives can only be attained by the full use of 
her manpower. This means full employment. It must not 
merely mean hard labour for those who manage to avoid 

unemployment. 


* bs * 


Whose Body ? 


The Goodenough Committee on the medical schools 
urged that in the interests of medical progress everybody, 
“whatever their wealth or status,” should be willing to be 
taught upon when ill. At present, freedom from being 
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taught upon is one of the privileges which is bought by a 
private patient in a hospital ; it is one of the most cherisheg 
privileges, and if it to be taken away one of the chief reasons 
for becoming a private patient will disappear. There is q 
certain class distinction in this squeamishness. There 

it is true, many people in all walks of life who object to 
being used for demonstration, and many who have no 
objection at all. But, generally speaking, the “ poor,” who 
are normally taught upon, are free from squeamishness and 
even welcome the interest shown in their symptoms, 
whereas the “rich” have a rooted objection to public dis- 
play of their disease. When the patient becomes a corpse, 
however, the squeamishness is on the other side. Again 
generally speaking, the “rich” would not mind if their 
bodies were sent to the dissecting rooms of the medical 
schools. The “ poor,” on the other hand, must have their 
decent funeral. Moreover, the state respects their wish. No 
corpse can be sent to the dissecting room if the next of 
kin objects, and the result is that unless there are bequests 
of bodies, the medical schools rely on untlaimed bodies in 
public institutions and on the co-operation of local autho- 
rities to hand them over. But, as Dr Neville Goodman 
pointed out in a recent lecture to the Royal College of 
Surgeons, the supply of bodies—subjects, to give them 
their technical term—is mainly perilously low. The effect of 
social legislation is that there are fewer casuals and fewer 
unclaimed bodies. Consequently, -whereas formerly the 
maximum number of students per body was 16, in 1941-42, 
according to Dr there were 12,582 students— 
including dental students—and 608 subjects, giving an 
average of 20 students per subject, or 3.2 per part instead 
of 2. When, therefore,, new social legislation brings a 
further decline in pauperism and the demand from doctors 
brings an increase in the number of medical students, the 
supply of subjects relatively to the demand will fall to a 
level which may the future of medical education 
and thereby the quality of the new generation of doctors. 
Social legislation may thus defeat its own ends. 


* 


The Goodenough Committee recognised this danger and 
commended it for the Government’s consideration. The 
probable solution, as Dr. Goodman pointed out, is an in- 
crease in the number of bequests which in 1941-42 only 
accounted for 3 per cent of the supply of subjects. But, 
according to the present law, this is not so simple a pro- 
cedure as it sounds. A would-be subject has to be re- 
assured that his next of kin will raise no objection ; forms 
have to be applied for. Red tape thus deters the “rich” 
from compensating for their refusal to be object lessons 
when they are alive by their willingness to be subjects for 
dissection after death. The Goodenough Committee sug- 
gests that the difficulties may be mitigated by administrative 
action which would not involve any change in the law, 
But, whether this takes place or not, is needed 
to convince rich and poor alike that their willingness to 
place their bodies, alive or dead, at the disposal of the 


medical schools is a direct contribution to the progress of 
medicine. 


Shorter Notes 


To fit in with the Government’s plans for training men 
and women released from war service for civilian jobs (the 
details were given in The Economist of April 15th) the Army 
is working out its own scheme for the vocational guidance 
of soldiers and ATS. Sir James Grigg told the House of 
Commons on Tuesday that, as far as the war situation 
permits, regular periods in working or training tie will 
be allotted each week for. vocational education. The courses 
will cover a wide variety of trades and provide for practical 
work ; they will be related to the wider post-war training 
which will be given by the Ministry of Labour. 


In an article entitled “Which Way to World Order? ” in 
ae issue, Mr —— Welles’s new book was 

as supporting the thesis of a regional organisation 
of world security. This was based on a cabled review of 
Mr Welles’s book which concentrated on its concessions 
to regionalism. It is now clear that Mr Welles, in the 
main, is a Wilsonian, a universalist, a believer in giving the 
Great Powers only a minority vote in the World Council— 
that is, an advocate of just the opposite views to those 
ascribed to him last week. This misunderstanding of Mr 
Welles’s position is to be regretted—it is one more example 
of the difficulties with which international discussion has to 
contend in present conditions. The argument of the article 
is not affected. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





After the Conventions 


ITH the close of the Democratic Convention, the stage 

is set for the election campaign. The cast is settled ; 
even the issues on which they will fight—or decline to fight 
—are moderately clear. So far there have been no major 
surprises. The nominations of Mr Roosevelt and Mr Dewey 
were foregone conclusions. The party platforms contain 
nothing unexpected. Even the dropping of Mr Wallace 
might have been predicted from the vigour with which the 
Southern Democrats have been outgunning for him. 
Senator Truman is what might be called a border-line 
Southerner, conservative enough to placate Texas and 
Louisiana, but with a record of service as chairman of the 
Senate Committee investigating the war effort which com- 
mends him to the East and to the AFL. This is not to say 
that the Democratic Convention was as carefully controlled 
as the Republican or that there were no fireworks. One 
element in particular caught the party managers, the bosses 
and the hacks unawares, and has left them a little per- 
turbed. This is the surprising strength and energy shown 
by the Political Action Committee of: the CIO. Even before 
the convention this body had scored some notable triumphs 
in defeating reactionary Senators and Congressmen in the 
primaries and in assuring the return of some hard-pressed 
Liberals. It very nearly saved Henry Wallace. The party 
bosses, alarmed by the demonstration staged on the Vice- 
President’s behalf, accused the CIO of packing the galleries, 
and the CIO retorted by accusing Mr Hannegan, the 
chairman, of “bad faith” in pushing Senator Truman’s 
candidacy. There is no doubt that the strength of the de- 
monstration led to the sudden concentration of the most 
diverse elements behind Senator Truman. All the regulars 
were alarmed at this new manifestation of political influence 
and sunk their differences in what was almost a stampede 
to Mr Truman. ’ 


Conservative or Liberal ? 


In the event, the CIO failed to bring off the re- 
nomination of Mr Wallace, handicapped as they were by 
the cool and careful phrasing of Mr Roosevelt’s letter, and 
Mr Hannegan’s assertion that the President would welcome 
Senator Truman as running mate. The Liberals also failed 
to swamp the Southern group over the “equal rights” 
plank in the platform, and what has emerged is an evasive 
compromise which will hardly be satisfactory to the negro 
voter. For the moment the Conservative wing of the party 
appears to have triumphed,.and even Mr Roosevelt seems 
to have estimated that the party’s chances would be better 
if the Conservatives were not openly antagonised. Neverthe- 
less, Mr Wallace, whose disinterested loyalty to the President 
was never -better displayed, may not have been far wrong 
in suggesting that a new Liberal movement was born at 
Chicago. The CIO contains most that is freshest and most 
a in the Labour leadership in America; it ra 
Provide a motor power to replace the expiring dynamo 
the New Deal. Some commentators already are predicting 
the dissolution of the Democratic party if the breach 
between its Conservatives and Liberals is not healed. But 
the imminent collapse of the Democratic party has been 
confidently prophesied for a century. 

Other speculations concern the future of Mr Wallace. 
Although he has been eliminated from the party ticket, it 
is certain that he will be found some new function. President 
Roosevelt is notoriously reluctant to lose. an old friend 
if he can be shifted to a new job ; and Chicago has shown 
that although the bosses of the party machine in New 
York, Illinois and Ivania may dislike Mr Wallace, 
he has other friends as well. It has been suggested that 
Mr Wallace’s role may be that of “thinker and prophet,” 
the conscience of’ the Administration and the party. This 


is very likely true, but Mr Wallace is too active to be 
content with dreaming New Deals. 

In his acceptance speech Mr Roosevelt made it clear 
that he does not intend to fight on the ground so carefully 
prepared by Mr Dewey. The Republican candidate insisted 
that the conduct of the war and the fashioning of the peace 
really were outside party politics, and that they constituted 
no issues. Not so Mr Roosevelt, who insisted that the 
people of the United States must decide this November 
whether they turn over the job of winning the war and the 
peace to an 


inexperienced and immature hand, to those who opposed 
Lend-Lease and international co-operation against the iheces 
of aggression and tyranny, until they could read’the polls of 
popular sentiment ; or whether they wish to leave it to those 
who saw the danger from abroad, who have met it head on, 
and now have seized the offensive and carried the war to 
its ee stages of success, to those who, by international 
co: 

of 


erences and united actions have begun to build that kind ~ 


common understanding and co-operative — which 
will be so necessary in the world to come. y will also 
decide whether they will entrust the task of post-war necon- 
version to those who offered the veterans of the last war bread- 
lines and apple-selling and who finally led the American 
people down to the abyss of 1932... . 


Mr Roosevelt intimated that he would not wage a cam- 
paign in the usual sense. This quotation may, indeed, be 
Mr Roosevelt’s version of how not to fight an election, but 
















THE DIE |S CAST 


SANKEY-SHELDON engineers and designers are planning the 
new steel furniture and equipment for your post-war office 
and home. It will reflect the modern ideals of efficiency with 
its smooth-running drawers and close-fitting doors, its adapt- 
able and adjustable shelving and standardised steel partitions. 
@ Only the die-pressed precision of steel can give the 
accuracy and permanence required. But Sankey-Sheldon Steel 
Furniture will be as pleasing to the eye as it is efficient. 
New colours and coverings will enhance the beauty of its 
functional designs. 
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not likely to be Mr Dewey’s. It is already becoming 
clear that by bearing down so heavily on the issue of age 
youth, Mr Dewey may have been the architect of 
his own undoing. This will be particularly true if Mr 
Roosevelt’s contention that the emergency is still upon the 
American people is accepted instead of Mr Dewey’s im- 
plication that the real issues lie in postwar reconversion. 

Mr Roosevelt iid not fail to remind his listeners of his 
position as Commander-in-Chief. In Republican circles this 
is referred to as exploiting the war; but it is part of the 
determination not to allow the Republicans to assume that 
they would conduct the war as well as the Roosevelt 
Administration does. Nor will the Democrats fail to hit out 
all the time at the isolationist record of many prominent 
Republicans. This can hardly fail to bring into the open 
the unhealed breach in the Republican party, which was so 
elaborately and painstakingly camouflaged at Chicago. 
There are too many men in the inner circles of the party 
with pre-Pearl Harbour isolationist records for this to pass 
unchallenged ; and if Mr Dewey chooses to defend them, 
he will inflame the Republican interventionists, of whom 
Mr Willkie is the best known, but not the only, member. 


* 


Mr Willkie’s intentions are also the subject of a host 
of speculation. There is said to be great pressure being 
put upon him to declare himself for “Dewey and the 
straight ticket,” but to date he has preserved a Sibylline 
silence. There is ample testimony that a good many 
Republicans share his dislike for the Republican platform’s 
lukewarm attitude to international collaboration. An article 
in the current issue of Harper’s Magazine contends that the 
Republicans have already sustained a heavy loss through 
their too summary dismissal of the man who piled up such 
a huge vote in 1940. The author believes that the repudia- 
tion of Mr Wilkie guarantees that the Mugwump—or 
Independent—vote will go Democratic, in the realisation 
that there is nothing else for it to do. There are stories 
that Mr Dewey is in reality the prisoner of Governor 
Bricker and the Old Guard; that he will provide the 
figurehead and the speeches, and the boys in the backroom 
the policy. Mr Dewey’s position, caught between Mr Willkie 
and Governor Bricker, is none too comfortable, and, as a 
practised tenor, he might well croon “How happy could I 
be with either, were tother dear charmer away.” 


American Notes 


Hemispheric Prices 


—=" 
*, Mr Leon Henderson, the originator and stormy petrel 
of the office of Price Administration, was immediately and 
happily consigned to limbo by Congress after he was forced 
out. But Mr Henderson is still interested in prices and 
controls; and at the first Conference of Inter-American 
Development he made a strong plea for hemispheric 
scheduling of orders after the peace in order to- minimise 
the dangers of inflation and scarcity in all the Americas. 
Mr Henderson pointed out that every country represented 
at the Conference was shadowed by the same ugly ghost, 
in greater. or less degree. Of the South American countries, 
only three, Argentina, Colombia, and Uruguay, have kept 
the increases in the cost of living since 1939 within moderate 
limits. In one, the cost of living has more than doubled, and 
three others show increases between 50 and 60 per cent. 
In the United States, Mr Henderson‘ argued, there is a 
great unbalance of supply and demand underneath the war 
controls, and if at the end of the war the controls are 
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economic recovery. But he did insist that no nation could 
act alone and be saved. 


* * * 


1945 Model 


Predictions that the first post-Hitler automobiles would 
be the 1942 models which manufacturers have been talk- 
ing about are now being discounted. The War Production 
Board has agreed that when production is resumed the 
industry will be free to make new models rather than 
return to the pre-war types. Permission was granted this 
month for the construction of experimental models and the 
acquisition of machine tools. The four orders designed to 
prepare industry for limited reconversion are hedged about 
with so many conditions that it is difficult to believe 
that they will make any inroads upon materials or man- 
power needed for war production, whatever their effect on 
morale. The freer supply of aluminium and magnesium, 
dating from July 15th, is not to be used to increase the 
total of end products ; they are only to be used as substi- 
tutes for less satisfactory metals. The construction of ex- 
perimental models, permitted from July 22nd, is not to be 


motion, and if the expenditure is greater than $5,000 
monthly, specific approval is necessary. One third step, 
the permission to place unrated orders for machine tools 
and equipment, becomes effective on July 29th ; but such 
orders will only be filled if they do not interfere with rated 
orders and available manpower and facilities. The fourth 
order will not be issued until August 15th, which suggests 
that it was the most controversial. This will set up machi- 
nery by which manufacturers who have unused labour and 
plant may get permission to make civilian articles not now 
allowed, or to exceed present limits as to quantity. 
In their wording, and in the care with which the Depart- 
ments concerned have supervised their issue, there appears 
to be a reasonably good guarantee that no such interference 
will take place, and that preparation for peace will tread on 
the heels, not the toes, of war production. 


Letter to the Editor 


The Cost of Service 


‘TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—Mr Barber’s defence of what some people consider 
the extravagant services of department stores is that “in 
general they amply pay their way.” Even if this dictum were 
accepted (in spite of the very complex and debatable calcu- 
lations involved) it would not affect the main argument. For 
the contention is that such services represent additional 
cost of distribution which the department stores must make 
good by maintaining higher prices than would otherwise be 
necessary. This does not mean that such services are always 
unprofitable to the stores; but that they are unprofitable 


to a_public requiring cheaper goods. Many of these services © 


are devised (as Mr. Lawrence E. Neal has written, with 
admirable objectivity, in his famous book) simply “ to attract 
customers to some central location by every inducement 
open to the store proprietor.” Small shops do not need to 
offer these sometimes very costly “inducements.” Writing 
in 1938 about the costs of retail distribution, Prof Arnold 
Plant and Mr R. F. Fowler came to the conclusion that it 
costs the larger stores “a good d 
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BANK OF 
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ENGLAND 





Two Hundred-and-Fifty Years 


N Thursday of this week, July 27th, the Bank of 

England completed the first quarter of its millen- 
nium. A week previously it passed the centenary of the 
Bank Charter Act of 1844. This double event has been 
fittingly celebrated by the publication of a history of the 
Bank, the work of the eminent economic historian, Sir 
John Clapham.* 

These two volumes were written at the request of the 
Bank but Sir John hastens to point out that they are not 
an official history and that “nothing whatever has been 
imposed.” Official or unofficial, the work is that of an 
extremely privileged historian. All the material in the 
Bank was thrown open to Sir John—that is, up to 1914, 
when the curtain of anonymity and secrecy comes down 
with abrupt finality, and compels Sir John to end his 
history with a final chapter of hazy and wholly impersonal 
impressionism covering the last thirty years. 

The sealing of the first Charter of the Bank on July 27, 
1694, was the culmination of long drawn out negotiations 
between a group of city company promoters, for whom 
William Paterson, “a merchant,” acted as 
spokesman, and the Government of the day. William III 
was waging the War of the Grand Alliance against France, 
the Exchequer was running low and in 1693 a Committee 
of the Commons was appointed to report on schemes for 
raising money. It was before this Committee that William 
Paterson appeared with his group’s proposals to raise 
£1,000,000 “ upon a fund of perpetual interest ” at a cost 
to the State of £65,000 a year in perpetuity, namely 6 per 
cent on the capital plus £5,000 for “ management.” This 
amount would be raised by the creation of a bank whose 
capital issued to the public would immediately be 
re-lent to the State. In return the Bank would receive cer- 
tain privileges, including that of issuing notes, which, it 
was hoped by the promoters, would be given the attribute 
of legal tender. 

The scheme was accepted, but with modifications. 
There was to be no legal tender for the notes, the 
original capital to be raised and re-lent to the Government 
was £1,200,000, the rate of interest being a generous 8 per 
cent, plus a yearly fee of £4,000 for management. The 

was created by the Ways and Means Act of 1694. 
The first issue of capital of £1,200,000, 25 per cent paid 
up, was made in June, 1694, and subscribed within twelve 
days. The first instalment of £112,000 was paid to the 
Exchequer on August 2, 1694, against the Government’s 
Promise to pay in the form of interest-bearing tallies. 

Soon after this first and basic operation, the Bank began 
looking for current banking business. By September, 1694, 

¢ Governor was explaining to the General Court (the 
general body of proprietors) that the directors kept their 

Tunning cash” with the Bank. Would not all proprietors 
do the same? The Bank soon began issuing notes and 
discounting bills. Before long, it was keeping the accounts 
of a number of Government Departments, though by no 
means all of them, and was handling the “ remises,” i.c., 


In addition, the Bank suffered from the recoinage of silver 
in 1695, which left it with a considerable amount of 
clipped coins that had been accepted at par and had then 
lost their currency. Moreover, the Bank in those early 
months had fallen to the temptation of over-issuing its 
notes. It had to meet its first serious run in May, 1696, 
and could not surmount the test. The first suspension of 
cash payments occurred. 


Government Agent 


Within the first few years of its existence, the Bank 
had become the agent for the issue of the Government’s 
Exchequer bills, the Court undertaking to subscribe 
directly to a substantial part of the issue. This first 
participation in Government Loans had to be submitted 
to the approval of the General Court, which, on first 
being confronted with the proposal, turned it down. 
By 1709 the Bank had obtained statutory assurance that 
no Exchequer Bills were ever to be issued without its 
consent. That assurance was given by the Act “for 
enlarging the capital stock of the Bank of England and 
for raising further supply,” which raised the capital to 
£4,402,343, increased the advance to the Government 
to £1,600,000, but left the remuneration at £100,000 
a year, i.e., 6 per cent and £4,000 management. 

At a very early stage in the history of the Bank there 
came into existence the Committee of the Treasury— 
that select number of the directors who to this day con- 
stitute the real source of power and authority and the 
initiator of policy at the Bank. The Committee’s function 
is more precisely defined in a title it bore for some years 
after, “‘ The Committee to Attend the Lord Treasurer.” 
In other words, it was the spokesman for the Bank with 
the Government of the day and thus became the normal 
source of authority. Unfortunately for the historian, no 
minutes of the proceedings of this Committee were made 
or at least survived, before 1779. The Committee was 
made up of the leading members of the Court, including 
those who had “ passed the chair,” that is to say, the ex- 
Governors and Deputy-Governors. 

It had been suggested in the draft laws that the 
Governor and Deputy-Governor should not serve for 
more than two years and that not more than two-thirds of 
the directors should be eligible for re-election. Although 
this clause was rejected by the General Court, the two- 
year term of office for Governor and Deputy became 
normal in practice. It was only rarely that the Deputy- 
Governor failed to become Governor. It became normal 
for a man to serve his four years in the two offices in 
succession and then to serve for a spell, often a very long 
one, as a director and as a member of the Committee of 
the Treasury. This led to great continuity and ultimately 
to great conservatism in the direction of the Bank’s policy. 


* 


the business of remitting funds, to Flanders and other © 


foreign parts for the war against Louis XIV. 

. the early years were difficult. The orgy of “ pro- 
ection” amidst which the Bank had been born left its 
inevitable aftermath of losses, suspicion and shaken credit. 





in Two Wonk of England.” A Hi Sir John Clapham 
oe Vols. 278 460 pages. Cambri Tateraty Press. 


The Bank’s business began to take recognisable shape 
in the first half of the eighteenth century. It made loans 
on commodities, plate and bullion and occasionally on its 
own stock. It became a constant lender to the East India 
Company. Its private discount business was rapidly built 
up. No client was to have more than £3,000 of inland 
bills or notes running at any one time. Only a London 
resident could have a discount aecount (in its early days 
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Ss 1795: when the Corporstion of Livespool sted for & 
in I when the tion i a or a 
loan on its sealed bonds, it received a curt refusal, the 
Committee of the Treasury intimating that, following its 
invariable practice, it would only consider two-month 
notes of “ respectable gentlemen in London.” The Bank 
also began to transact an i business in bullion. 
For its dealings in silver it began at a very early date to 
employ the specialist house of Mocatta’s, which to this 
day remains the Bank’s silver broker. By the second 
decade of the eighteenth century, the Bank had become 
the main supplier of gold to the Mint. 


Towards Central Banking 


The growth of any consciousness of central banking 
responsibility is difficult to discern in the early history of 
the Bank. Almost from the start it acted as the prin- 
cipal banker to the Government, the manager of the 
National Debt and official agent for making foreign 
remittances and procuring bullion. In this respect the 
Bank, from its very earliest years, 
essential functions of a central bank. But many decades 
were to elapse before the Bank developed any feeling of 
responsibility for the adequacy of the supply of domestic 
credit and cash in times of crisis. In the panic. of 1772, 
which was largely the result of infection from Amster- 
date onan. Senne taken Ses oe ee 
tion, the Bank of England was discounting ly and 


supporting 

1793, which followed the outbreak of war with France, 
the Bank went out of its way to help banking houses in 
difficulties, and, though it still showed its preference for 
London names, it made a significant advance of £40,000 
to banks in Liverpool. It was not until 1817 that the 
Court, declining a motion to reduce the discount rate 
below the traditional figure of 5 per cent, formulated the 
eee, SOMERS Mie Oe aeenenen eae ee ee 
years later by the then Governor, John Horsley Palmer) 
that discount activities should be 
discredit.” It was not until 1833 that an Act was passed 
putting dealings in bilis and notes of less than three months 
outside the scope of the Usury Laws with their upper 
limit of § per cent. Six years later the Bank first tried 
6 per cent as a cure for a crisis. 

Renewals of the Bank’s Charter took place at regular 
intervals. They were usually made the occasion for 
extracting an additional loan from the Bank to the 
Government, more often than not free of interest. Each 
occasion was also marked by some Parliamentary opposi- 
tion to the extension of the Bank’s privileges, usually 
based on some variant ef the argument that the Govern- 
ment would do better for itself if it kept itself free to 
“apply to other shops.” 


a 


With the suspension of cash payments in 1797 there 
began that conscious concern with the problems of 
monetary policy, as viewed from the angle of the foreign 
exchanges, which was later to become almost the sole 
determinant of credit pelicy. How far had there been 
any over issue of notes by the Bank? How far was such 
over issue responsible for the rise in commodity prices, 
for the premium on gold, for the depreciation of sterling 
exchange? Those were the kind of questions which 
stimulated the pamphleteers of the suspension period 
and which were thrashed out before the Bullion Com- 
mittee of 1810. The’ Bank’s evidence before the Com- 
mittee was a prototype of much that was to emerge from 


it on later occasions. The Bank’s spekeamen showed a 


flair for hitting on the right measures, but for advancing 

the wrong theoretical ion of their actions. The 

Sven, plies jogpece: the Bank against 
accusation of over issue arguing that it “ never 

forced a note into circulation.” ‘ 

_ He agreed that the Bank had limited its discount facili- 

ties in 1796, but that this had “no bearing apon the 


confined to “times of . 
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price of bullion” although later he admitted that, were 
the Bank working on a free gold basis, he would restric: 
discounts so as to check a foreign drain of gold. Both 
the Governor and his Deputy clung to the view thy 
there could be no excessive discounting provided the bills 
in question were good. Another director, Jeremiah Har. 
man, argued that the curtailment of discounts in the 

t had done more harm than good and that it had 
ad no connection with the state of the exchanges. 


Whatever may have been thought of their economics, 


the directors stumbled Sater se t and ap common 
sense on something resembling true central banking. In 
the difficulties of 1816 the Bank discounted generously 
and, breaking with the precedent which had earned it the 
nickname of the “ Bank of London,” it agreed in tha 
year to accept “country securities of undoubted respec. 
tability.” Industrial development was inning to stir 
in the country and the Bank was slowly coming into touch 
with such remote new-style industries as the iron works 
of Hawks & Stanley of Newcastle. 

One of the earliest evidences of open market policy 
is to be found in 1824/25, a period of exceptional over- 
issue by private banks. At that time the Bank sold 
Exchequer Bills on a substantial and continuous scale “to 
contract the circulation.” Up to the suspension period 
it had been the declared policy of the Bank of 
to take gold without restriction but also without going 
out of its way to acquire it. From the resumption of cash 
payments, however, there is hardly a period of crisis and 
strain on the reserves when the Bank does not initiate 
bullion operations which are not justified by the exhange 
position. 

By 1827, moreover, an exchange policy had definitely 
crystallised. By that time the Bank dealt with any threat 
of unfavourable exchanges by “ shortening the currency,” 
selling Exchequer Bills to take capital off the market and 
selling silver for gold in Paris, where a bimetallic system 
made such operations relatively easy. 


* 


Soon after the close of the Napoleonic Wars, therefore, 
the unconscious growth of the Bank of into the 
stature of a central bank had proceeded a very long way. 
From its earliest years it had acted as principal banker 
to the Government and as manager of the National Debt ; 
but by the early decades of the nineteenth century it had 
evolved a sense of responsibility for the exchange value of 
the currency and had learnt that this ibility could 
not be divorced from its domestic éeatit bolicy. In its 
bullion operations in times of crisis the Bank had begun to 
dissociate its responsibilities to. the wider interests of the 
nation from the immediate interests of its proprietors: it 
was ready to import gold at a loss. The Bank, it is true, 
remained competitive in its discount business, though even 
in this aspect of its activities the conception of a lender of 
last resort was growing. By 1832 John Horsley Palmer 
had propounded the doctrine that in normal times the 
Bank should not discount extensively because then others 
would do the work, but that it should confine such activity 
to “times of discredit.” It was the same outstanding 
Governor of the Bank who a year previously was telling 
the Governor of the Bank of Ireland that he wished to 
get the law altered so as to concentrate the note issue for 
each country in its own central bank. This represented 
rapid progress towards the central banking i 
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Bank of England’s branch poli also led it along 
ae of competition. The question of opening branches 
was first considered in 1826 by a committee of the Court, 
which found that such a course would be highly expedient. 
By 1830 eleven branches had been established, doing in 
that year £5,500,000 of discounting for nearly 1,000 
clients. This was really competitive aes or wae 

i e increasingly competitive er the guid- 
we of aan Principal of the Branch Bank Office, who 
put new life and competitive vigour into his department 
in the 1890s. He only left the Bank in 1910. His reign 
was the last kick of the “ competitive banking school.” 


The Act of 1844 


Bank Act of 1844 must in some respects also be 
aad as a setback to the central banking ideal—not 
so much for what it enacted as for the prevailing atmo- 
sphere of free trade and free banking in which it was 
debated and created. 

Peel’s Act, with its victory for the principle of ultimate 
centralisation of the country’s note issue, and its apparent 
triumph of the “ currency school,” which demanded auto- 
matic variations in the issue of notes with variations in 
the holding of gold, was greeted by many critics at the 
time as a monster of rigidity. A test came in 1847, 
when crisis followed disastrous crops, speculation in rail- 
way promotions and somewhat excessive discounting by 
the Bank of England. 


The drain on the Bank’s reserve led to the first sus- 
pension of the Act of 1844. The Bank was promised a 
Bill of Indemnity if it infringed the law in the course of 
expanding its discounts and ene gly than 
8 per cent) to meet the prevailing distrust. The mere 
* Lisson of the Chancellor's letter pe eo to stem the 
panic, and in fact the Act was never ringed. Another 
suspension of the Act—a genuine one this time—was to 
occur in 1857, during the commercial crisis in which all 
the feverish and gold-dazzled activities of the mid-fifties 
ended—the first really world-wide crisis in history. 


* 


The Overend Gurney crisis of 1866 must be regarded 
as an important chapter in the history of the Bank, if 


-only because it brought to a head the war long waged 


between the Bank and the discount market and estab- 


lished the ‘subsequent relations between the two ies . 


on a footing that was to prove mutually so satisfactory 
and to folie so important a part. of the credit 
mechanism in this country. The Bank had regarded the 
atrival of the bill broker in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century with scarcely veiled animosity. The 
charge against them: was that these houses competed 
directly with the Bank in discount business, that they 
failed to take the normal precaptions of maintaining 
adequate cash reserves, and that therefore in times of 
crises they had to throw themselves on the mercy of 
the Bank with which they normally competed. 

Whatever may be said of the merits of these charges 
there was more than enough justification for the Bank’s 
suspicions in the activities of the firm of Overend Gurney, 
which dominated the market for many decades. This firm 
had become the second financial power in the City and 
had had a trial of strength with the Bank in 1860, when 
it withdrew notes on a large scale with the obvious 
intention of embarrassing the Bank. When Overend 
Gurney, as a result of mi t and unwise specula- 
tion, crashed in 1866, the panic and disbursements were 
without precedent in this country. The Bank of England, 
by pushing up its rate of discount to 10 per cent and 

ing it there for three months, avoided an infringe- 
ment of the Act of 1844. The remedy was cruel, but it 
worked : 


At the General Court which followed the crisis, the 
Governor, Lancelot Holland, prided himself on the part 


the Bank had taken. “ We did not flinch from our post, 
we made advances which would hardly have been credited. 
. . . Before the Chancellor of the Exchequar was out of 
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his bed we had advanced one-half of our reserves. . . . 
I am not aware that any legitimate application for assist- 
ance made to this house was refused.” Walter Bagehot, 
taking these remarks as his text, preached the famous 
sermon in The Economist in which he argued that the 
Governor’s speech was an admission that the Bank held 


and was responsible for holding “ the sole banking reserve 
of the country.” , 


That doctrine did not go unchallenged, and from within 
the Court itself, one Thomas Hankey, a former Governor, 
repudiated it as “the most mischievous ever broached,” 
since it tended to absolve all other banks from the duty 
of maintaining proper reserves. Out of this vehement 
debate there grew the final acknowledgment by the Bank 
of its responsibility as a lender of: last resort and as 
holder of the ultimate (not “the only”) cash reserve of 
the country. 


A Public Institution 


By 1870 the fundamentals of Bank of England policy 
had been hammered out, and the subsequent history up 
to 1914 is rather devoid of sensation, The technique of 
credit policy improves steadily. The higgling of Bank 
Rate develops into a fine art ; the efficacy of that rate 
in attracting gold becomes a source of perennial wonder 
—until one appreciates the extent to which the whole 
world had by then become a debtor of Britain. Open 
market policy evolves into a finely tempered instrument. 
Sir John Clapham’s volumes, by giving details of the 
amounts paid out by the Bank for money borrowed from 
the market through the official brokers, Messrs Mullens, 
Marshall and Company, provides impressive evidence of 
the scale on which open market operations were trans- 
acted to render the Bank Rate effective. The Bank was 
perfecting its technique, but still continued to shrink from 
any attempt to relate it to a cohesive theoretical frame- 
work. When other and younger central banks ask it for its 
rules or its statutes, they are told that there is no book 
of the rules, that its Charter would be of very little use 
to them and that its relations with the Exchequer have 
never been codified from the relevant Act of Parliament. 

The Baring crisis of 1890 cut a new facet to the Bank’s 
technique—that of moral leadership of the City. The initia- 
tive was taken by a great Governor, William Lidderdale, 
to raise a guarantee fund sufficient to underpin the pre- 
carious position of the house of Baring. It was thought 
that £6,500,000 would be needed for this purpose. In fact 
over £17,000,000 was subscribed. Perhaps the most 
significant feature of the operations is that the joint stock 
banks had been called in to the inner councils of the Bank 
and played their full part in subscribing the guarantee 
fund 


Sir John Clapham arrests his narrative abruptly at the 
year 1914. He points out that the history of the Bank 
during the war of 1914-18 could be written now, but as it 
is only a preface to the story of the years between the 
wars, “ which cannot be written yet,” it is deferred to a 
later occasion. 


* 


In an epilogue Sir John sketches the developments 
which have made the Bank of 1944 almost as different 
from that of 1914 as that of 1914 was from the Bank of 
1844 or even of 1714. ° 


It began life as an experimental bank in a small but 
already rich island. Its object was to finance what its 
enemies regarded as a Whig War and to make profit for 
its proprietors. After exactly a century and a half of life 
it was urged by the greatest of early Victorian finance 
ministers to compete freely with other banks and pre- 
sumably to make as much profit as they, if it could. After 
two centuries and a half it was a non-competitive public 
institution with world-wide connections and influence, not 
eager for profit but anxious—in the adapted words of what 
was once the oath and is now the declaration made by 
all its directors—“ faithfully and honestly to demean itself 
according to the best of its skill and understanding and 
to be indifferent and equal to all manner of persons.” 
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Peel’s Act in Retrospect 


HE Bank Charter Act, the centenary of which the 
tes this week, is by 
common consent one of the great landmarks of British 
banking history. It is also one of the very few legal 





they moved to the point at which they dared legislate. 
The Bank Act of 1844 stands almost alone as an Act 
which limited the Bank’s freedom to manage its affairs 
as it chose. In importance, it certainly dwarfs all others. 

Its real signi did not, however, flow from the 
jetter of the law, but rather from the conclusions that men 
drew from it. A modern judgment, differing sharply from 
those of the nineteenth century, might say that its most 
important direct effect was to consolidate the Bank’s 
exclusive note-issue privilege by prohibiting new private 
issues imiting existing ones. It argue that 
this guaranteed the eventual ascendancy of the Bank by 


’ making it, inevitably, the only bank of last recourse. But 


even so cautious a judgment would be disputable. Given 
the relatively minor part which note-issues later played 
in the whole credit structure, it is arguable that the Old 
Lady would have triumphed without this aid. 

Apart from its consolidation of the virtual monopoly 
of issue, the Act’s contribution was a purely negative one. 
It laid down the principle of the fixed fiduciary issue, 
requiring all Bank issues beyond an initial £14 million 
to be backed pound-for-pound by bullion, yet omitted 
both a “relaxing power” for use in emergency and any 
provision for the natural growth of currency needs. And, 
while thus rigidly controlling all note issues, it was wholly 
silent on all questions of credit control and reserve policy. 
Thus it is that Britain, the home and nursery of central 
banks, has never had a central banking code. The very 
term “central bank” is even now unknown to the law. 
And the Act which, irrevocably, set the final seal upon 
the exclusive privileges of a private corporation imposed 
_— it neither obligations nor restrictions in what there- 

was bound. to be its sphere of greatest influence. 
Indeed, the initial effect was to loosen the Bank’s 
hesitant grip upon central banking principles. 

Several of the characteristic features of a central bank 
ne ee ee ee ible in the fifty years 
before 1844. The Bank in its first century or so 
become the principal manager of the public debt, and 
virtually the sole custodian of official balances. After 
1825, it became important as the holder of the cash 
reserves of the London banks. By 1827 it was evolving a 
technique for equalising the money supply in the market. 
It was, moreover, working out a reserve policy which 
made no real distinction between its liabilities on notes 
and those on deposits, and which at last acknowledged 
the significance of fluctuations in the exchanges. It 


money ad 
libitum,” it ought to avoid competing with the discount 
market. 


The « Principles” of 1844 


been safeguarded against mismanagement, how could 
credit, which was not money at all, do any damage? 

Given the rigid control of the Bank’s note-issue cq 
“ bullionist” principles, it was, as Peel declared when 
introducing the Bank Charter Bill, “ important that the 
public should be enabled to obtain the use of that issue cn 
as favourable terms as possible . . . banking business, as 

istinguished from issue, is a matter in respect to which 
eS ee eet © com. 
petition.” separation issue and banking 
departments of the Bank was therefore far more than a 
formality ; it enshrined the unwritten law which at first 
was more important than the law itself. “The issue 
department,” explained the Governor, James Morris, in 
1848, “might be in Whitehall, and the banking depart- 
ment in Threadneedle Street.” As late as 1857, Overstone 
was still declaring that le had to accustom themselves 
to looking at the Bank “ as they would look at the bank of 
Messrs Smith, Payne or Messrs Jones, Loyd.” 

The first consequence of the Act of 1844 was, therefore, 
to produce a flat reversal of the rule that the Bank 
should stand apart from the market. Immediately the 
Act became operative, Bank rate, then standing at 4 per 
cent, the lowest rate ever previously fixed, was promptly 
reduced to 2} cent, and the rules for discounts and 
advances were ised. Thus were the outside banks 
and discount houses encouraged and enabled to extend 
credit to support the rising wave of speculation in railway 
stocks and projects, in raw materials and food. 

Sir John Clapham’s researches reveal that virtually the 
whole framework of the Bank Act was evolved within 
the Bank, though it is not clear whether the unwritten 
“ principle ” was an integral part of the Bank’s plan. But 
if the Bank directors were not themselves the authors of 
the “principle,” their market and lending policy in 
1844-47 showed them to be faithful disciples. 

Thus it was that the system of 1844 destroyed both 
lessons which, it was thought, had been learnt from the 
crisis of 1825. First, that the Bank had a clear duty to 
shorten sail, and thus to induce or impel others to do 
likewise, upon the very first sign of gathering 
pce en that if and when the storm did ys 

e only way of avoiding panic and catastrophe was for 
the Bank to give maximum aid to all who needed it. The 
Bank Act formula, with its legal sterilisation of a large 
part of the bullion reserve as backing for the note-issue, 
and with its refusal of a relaxing power, made it difficult, 
if not impossible, for the Bank to pursue the second policy 
without breaking the law. And the “ principle” of the 
Act effectively ruled out the first policy, virtually deny- 
ing that it was even necessary. 


* 


This was the Act which, its promoters and supporters 
believed, was to prevent crises and, in Peel’s phrase, 
would be wholly “ delusive ” if it failed to do so. It did 
fail. The Bank rode confidently into the very teeth of 
the gathering storm with every inch of available canvas 
exposed to the fury of the gale. And, whether or not its 
short-sightedness increased the rashness and the extent 
of the speculations of the times, it is certain that its 
ve 
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« principle ” of the Act from the Act itself. It was not 
erally perceived that the real solution was a wise 


oc and technique of credit control, which could not 


scribed by law, could be evolved only from long 
avecienihs and would always call for nice discrimination. 


Solvitur Ambulando 


The Bank, however, despite its efforts to justify itself 
before the Parliamentary enquiries of 1848, did thereafter 
modify its market policy. Its lending and discount policy 
became less competitive, and there was gradually 
evolved the principle that Bank rate should “ follow,” 
and not lead, market rate. Leadership was, however, 
needed—not competitive leadership, but leadership in the 
public interest. But the principle of 1844 had made so deep 
an impression that it was many years before the board of 
the Bank finally eradicated the notion that statutory 
control of note-issue had not put it in the position “ of 
a commercial bank upon a large-scale.” After the 1857 
crisis, which also required a suspension of the Act, the 
Bank, unaware of the inadequacies of its own policy, 
blamed the excesses in the discount market, and, in all 
sincerity, turned upon the discount houses as a dog will 
turn upon the stick with which it has been beaten. 

It was not until the Overend Gurney crisis of 1866, 
when the third and last “ Treasury letter” was issued, 
that the Bank openly admitted a tease duty to give aid 
as a bank of last recourse ; and the abandonment of the 
rule of “following the market,” some years later, was 
dictated less by considerations of principle than by the 
practical fact that the rule was necessitating spasmodic 
and absurdly frequent alterations in Bank rate. The rate 
then became persistently ineffective. For a brief period 
it even ane that the Bank might give up the struggle 
for ascendancy over the market. But the battle on issues 


The Bank and 


HE great occasion which the Bank of England cele- 
brates this month is, in quite an intimate sense, a 
red-letter day for The Economist itself. Tradition, and 


} the reputation of its most famous editor, have uniquely 


entwined the history of The Economist with that of the 
Bank. Bagehot, as Mr Montagu Norman graciously 
acknowledged at the paper’s own centenary festivities last 
year, “did more than any other single individual to 
promote and direct ” the transformation of the Bank from 
a commercial institution to a central bank, and “did it 
as editor of The Economist.” But the relationship extends 
a good deal farther back than 1859, when Bagehot’s reign 
began. Born on the eve of the greatest controversy that 
has ever raged around the Bank, The Economist had 
barely left its cradle before it presumed to give the Old 
Lady advice—and, in the eyes of history, it was good 
advice. The writings of James Wilson, founder and first 
editor of The Economist, have never been immortalised 
by a “Lombard Street,” but they created the tradition 
which Bagehot deepened, yet never needed to re-shape. 
Speaking of the unheeded warnings of his predecessor, 
Bagehot once claimed that the paper had resisted “ almost 
singlehanded ” the extravagant contentions of the sponsors 
of the Act of 1844. It was a reasonable claim, for the 
main factions in that classic struggle were so absorbed 
in the problem of control of note-issue, and so bemused 
by the question whether credit was or was not “ money, 
as to be quite unable to see the real issues. It was left 
to The Economist to explain that safety of the banking 
system depended upon wise management of the whole 
monetary structure, credit as well as “currency”; that 
such management could never be achieved by rule of 
law, or even of thumb (because the “ right” reserve and 
ellen Si so Mr wg widely varying cir- 
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of principle was already won, and the ghost of 1844 had 
been laid. Thereafter the problem was to find a technique 
to fit the policy, to devise ways and means of guiding 
and controlling the money market and credit structure, 
and thus to achieve the objective which the promoters 


of the Act mistakenly believed could be achieved by a- 


narrow rule of note-issue control. That technique was 
found, especially after the Baring crisis of 1890, in direct 
action upon the money supply, thereby enabling the Bank 
to make its own rate effective ; and in the development 
of conventional relationships between Bank rate and com- 
mercial bank lending rates, relationships which were 
supported and sustained by conventionalised cash ratios. 
* 


The story of the Act of 1844 really ends here, in the 
early years of the twentieth century. There is an epilogue, 
but it concerns only the bare bones of the Act, and not 
the principle which shed so much blood and sweat and 
tears. In 1928 the old rigid framework was widened so 
as to embrace not only the fiduciary issue of the Bank 
but also the much larger one of the Treasury, making 
a total of £260 million. And there was also added the 
long overdue elasticity clause by virtue of which the 
structure has been successively stretched to permit the 
enormous fiduciary issue required by the present war. 
More important still, there was introduced in 1939 the 
principle of weekly gold revaluations. The prescribed 
formula can be worked in such a way as to reverse the 
traditional rule that the amount of gold held determines 
the amount of the note-issue. In the brief interval before 
the war it was not possible to discern how the authorities 
would normally use this new toy. But after the war it 
may well be found that the skeleton of a famous Act 
has in fact disintegrated into dry dust scattered through 
the pages of history. 


The Economist 


Wilson was pointing out, even before the Act was passed, 
that reliance upon Peel’s assurance, that here was the 
sure preventer of speculative excesses and recurrent 
crises, would merely produce “a false and dangerous 
confidence.” 


Sound Banking Policy 


The causes of crises, the praee explained, went far 
deeper than banking policy; the basic cause was usually 
an excessive investment of resources in capital projects. 
But a sound banking policy, which would evolve naturally 
from the self-interest of good bankers if only they were 
left free, could do much to prevent crises or mitigate 
their severity. In their effects, note-issues were of 
importance compared with cheques, so that 
if the Government felt impelled to control bank reserves 
by law, it was absurd to limit that control to note-reserves 
while leaving deposit-reserves free. Moreover, the doctrine 
of Peel and his supporters, that this freedom enabled the 
Bank of England to conduct its banking business just as 
any other bank would do, and even imposed upon it a 
duty to do so, was most mischievous. Such a doctrine The 
Economist argued, would intensify instability, not miti- 
gate it ; and, in conjunction with the rigid control of the 
note issue, would aggravate the crisis when it came. 
+ 


Sir John Clapham, in his excellent history, has rallied to 
the defence of the Bank on these matters. He believes that 
the Act of 1844 did not at first “ make the Bank less of a 
central bank than it was before ”"—or, at all events, “ not 
much less” ; and he minimises the effects of Bank policy 
as contributing to the crisis of 1847. But is hard to 
believe that Wilson’s repeated criticisms and warnings 
were unjustified. It is true that the 4 per cent Bank rate 
in 1843 and 1844 was wholly ineffective. But market rate 
rose steeply in the few weeks before the Act took effect ; 
the immediate reduction in Bank rate to 2} per cent 
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brought the two rates to parity, and ignored the fact that 
the Bank, for various technical reasons, could always 
compete effectively when its rate was somewhat above 
market rate. Hence the Bank’s action not only checked the 
rising trend of the market, but actually forced the dis- 


. ceunt houses to reduce their rates to protect their 


business. 

In view of this artificial depression of interest rates 
it is surely fallacious to measure the Bank’s contribution 
to the support of rising speculative activity by the extent 
of the imcrease in its own discounts. This increase was 
admittedly tiny by present standards, and was not vast by 
the standards of 1844-7, but it was larger than Sir John 
implies, because he measures it by changes in the income 
therefrom. Moreover, the increase in the “ private” 
securities as a whole, as The Economist pointed out in a 
considered review after the dust of battle had subsided, 
was very large—from {5.8 million in February, 1844, to 
£15.1 million in February, 1847. The central reserve 
system was still in its infancy, but, even so, lending on 
such a scale had important “ multiplier” effects ; and 
there were also powerful psychological effects. 

Throughout this period, therefore, we find The 
Economist repeatedly attacking the Bank for its blindness 
to the danger signals in the commercial markets—the 
price of bar iron, for example, was doubled in the six 
months to March, 1845—and for its failure to take any 
steps to protect its declining reserve. When, in the spring 
of 1847, catastrophe seemed imminent, the Bank put an 
absolute limit on the amount of its discounts, and thus 
denied the cardinal precept of crisis policy—that the only 


' ‘way to stop panic was to lend freely at high rates. The 
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directors did, indeed, specifically reject this policy: a year 
later the Governor revealed that an alternative resolution, 
for the raising of Bank rate to 7 per cent with no quantita- 


. tive restrictions, had been thrown out by a majority vote. 


Moreover, he even sought to justify the Bank’s com- 
petitive policy by contending that the public attached too 
much importance to changes in Bank rate. Speaking of 
the crisis measures, he declared in 1848 that “ persons 
were absurd enough to suppose that the Bank was to assist 
anyone who required it, provided the Securities offered 
were good.” A more complete denial of the responsibilities 
of a bank which was inevitably the bank of last resort, it 
would be hard to find, as The Economist emphatically 
pointed out. 


Bagehot’s Criticisms 

This was the situation with which Bagehot had to 
contend when, shortly after the crisis of 1857, he assumed 
the editorial chair. Well might he id i 
“Lombard Street,” that the significance 
had been exaggerated. But the greatest obstacle against 
which he battled so determinedly was in fact a direct 
legacy from 1844—the belief that the Bank had no special 
responsibilities, and no public dyty. The danger in this 
view had, moreover, been accentuated by the “ suspen- 
sion” of the Act in 1847 and 1857, because that had 
convinced the public that the Government would always 
stand by the Bank in extremities. 

In the fifties, indeed, the situation differed in only 
one major respect from that of 1847—in the cessation of 
the Bank’s competitive discounting. But the rule that Bank 
rate should “ follow ” market rate, was, as Bagehot argued 
in an important series of articles in 1864, simply a “ recipe 
for ing panics.” Until 1857, a “more miserable 
history ” could hardly be found than the so-called attempts 
of the Bank to keep a proper reserve. After 1857 a better 
reserve was kept, but not because the directors acknow- 
ledged any responsibility to the public. And if, in times 
of emergency, the Bank was beginning to perform its 
duty to lend, it did so reluctantly and with misgiving, 
and thereby minimised or destroyed the benefit of the 
aid it gave. Moreover, the rule of “ following ” the market 
entirely prevented it from taking precautionary measures 
and enforcing caution upon the market, at the very 
beginning of an unfavourable exchange. 

‘ t the sixties and early seventies, The Econo- 
mist kept up a fusillade of criticism of the Bank on these 
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issues, supporting its week-to-week snipings with 

heavy broadsides of reasoned analysis s it was om 
articles which, with relatively little change, later found 
their way into “ Street.” The paper criticised, 
too, the Bank’s false diagnosis of its problem in 1857. Ti. 
directors thought that, because the discount market had 
leant ey upon them in the fifties, and in the crisis 
had been the main channel through which the reserye 
was drained, they could protect themselves by Prohibiting 
discount market borrowings (other than the Customary 
“quarterly advances”). The Economist considered this 
discrimination as a measure “ which every sound principle 
. - . would point to as being as doubtful in its policy 
as it is novel in itself . . . it is still to the directors [of 
the Bank] that we must look to maintain permanently, 
and at all times, a larger reserve than hitherto to meet 
the pressure of a crisis.” “ However much the Bank may 
dislike to aid their rivals,” Bagehot later declared, “ yet 
they must aid them.” 


* 


In intention, however, the Bank was beginning to move 
towards Bagehot’s objective. The directors, he said, could 
not be blamed for the a of 1866—although they must 
have known, as The Economist certainly did know, that 


Overend Gurney was rotten at the time of its conversion 4 


to a limited company in 1865. But at the moment of crisis 

the Bank acquitted itself tolerably well ; and The Econo- 

mist hailed as “a matter ef the gravest import” the 

Governor’s explanation (to the proprietors at the next 

meeting) that “ we would not flinch the duty which 

we conceived was imposed upon us of supporting the 
community.” 

i er, was almost the last occasion upon which 
the basic issue was debated in public. After the middle 
seventies, when the objectionable rule of “ following” 
the market was dropped, The Economist’s criticisms were 
mainly criticisms of technique. If the Bank had realised 
by the early seventies that it had a duty to regulate and 
control the market with the object of safeguarding the 
reserve and mitigating credit fluctuations, it was only some 
twenty years later that it evolved a satisfactory method 
of doing so. In this evolution, The Economist—especially 
through the writings of Palgrave—certainly played it 
part. The solution did not, and could not, lie wholly 
within the Bank. Bagehot and Palgrave campaigned 
strongly for the abolition of commercial-bank interest 
allowances on current accounts and moderation of 
allowances on deposit accounts, for excessive 
were a major cause of the ineffectiveness of a Bank rate 
which no longer followed the market. As the Bank 
itself, it gradually developed an “o market” tech- 
nique of supporting Bank rate, and while The Economist 
sometimes criticised the timing of these measures, It 
warmly approved the measures themselves, It applauded, 
too, the Bank’s strikingly competent handling of the 
Baring crisis in 1890, when the Bank’s activities signalised 
the final triumph of the Bagehot school. 


After the Battle 


From then until 1914, there was no need for The 
Economist to play the schoolmaster. It became a recorder 
and, from time to time, a friendly counsellor. On the 
great issues of policy in the last thirty the 


restriction of issues in 1920, on the return to the gold 


Europe in the later twenties, on the reluctance to depart 
from gold in 1931 and the refusal to return to it there- 
after, on the careful, gradual evolution of exchange 
control in 1940-41—the Bank and the journal have 
seen eye to eye. They have been right together and wrong 


together. 

“No other country,” said Mr Montagu Norman last 
year, “has a journal like The Economist ; and no other 
the te honour of caponon ar al orn 
juxtaposition as 
any quarrels—and perhaps as licence for further 
i disagreements in the future. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Housing Costs and Gasliatilins 


HE Government has shown a lively appreciation of the 
T need for providing every family that wants one with 
a separate home as soon as possible after the war and for 
raising the general standard of working-class housing by 
an adequate long-term replacement programme. Neverthe- 
less, there is a very real danger that, in spite of much 
preparatory work by the Government, performance may 
again fall far short of its praiseworthy aims. The danger 
lies in the piecemeal approach to the problem, in the neglect 
of the central economic proposition that the new houses 
must be within the means of those for whom they are 
intended. Unless the implications of this proposition are 
fully realised, the ambitious construction programme that 
is envisaged by the Government and has raised great ex- 
pectations among the people stands little chance of fulfil- 
ment. 

Fundamentally, the problem is one of the relation between 
working-class incomes and the cost of housing—whether in 
the form of rents or purchase instalments. The real reason 
why many working-class families were poorly housed before 
the war is simply that they did not possess the resources 
to command better accommodation or, more precisely, that 
they could only have spent more on housing by stinting 
themselves of food, clothing and other necessities and 
amenities. According to the inquiry into working-class 
budgets carried out by the Ministry of Labour in 1937 and 
1938, the weekly income of £4 6s. 3d. then at the disposal 
of the average household was spent in these proportions: 


% 
I ohn daeniccdc liens choy oercne seeeee 39.6 
ON es as eavondeie 12.5 
I in iicdisiis cipns od vynncdensivevens's 10.8 
Fuel and light ........................ 7.4 
Other items* ..................0...65- 29.7 
PO SEG, A iaeeiis 100 


*Including items such as household equipment, soap, laundry, 
medical expenses, newspapers, travelling and entertainment. 


The argument that the working-classes would have been 
better housed if they had been disposed to spend a bigger 
Proportion of their incomes on housing merely begs the 
question. It is the consensus of medical opinion that the 
consumption of food and, to a lesser extent, of clothing 
was also below modern minimum standards. In any case, 
consumers have the choice in allocating their incomes ; 
if the resources of the working-classes had permitted them 
to create an effective demand for adequate -housing—either 
to buy or to rent—it would have been met as much as a 
bigger demand for food, clothing and other things. 


* 


The only sure way to a higher standard of living is 
through an increase in productivity which will raise real 


: Meomes and enable consumers to spend more on food, 
, housing and other things. In housing specifically the solu- 


tion of the problem is a reduction in costs to a level that 
will bring adequate homes within the limits of the resources 
of the working-classes. The definition of an adequate house, 
Moreover, has in recent years. Houses that were 
regarded as adequate by local authorities before the war 
are no longer considered to satisfy modern standards. This 
i shown, with a wealth of detail, by the report of the 
Design of Dwellings Sub-Committee of the Central 
Housing Advi Committee. The three-bedroom house of 
@ average vopeckclal ed 


area of 900 square feet recommend 


by the Committee would have cost’ £467 in March, 1939 ; 


. that is 39} per cent more than the cost of the cheaper type 


of three-bedroom house constructed before the war by 
local authorities and 163 per cent more than that of the 
better type. If costs could be brought down to a level at 
which families with limited means could rent or buy houses 
up to modern standards without increasing the pro- 
portion of their budgets allocated to housing before the 
war the problem would be solved. In this sense, houses are 
no different from, say, motor-cars ; the secret of the rapid 
growth of motoring in America is to be found largely in 
the reduction in the cost of cars. 

Unfortunately, the relation between working-class 
incomes and the cost of new houses at the end of the war is 
likely to be less, rather than more, favourable to the poorer 
section of the community. In other words, costs of con- 
struction have risen faster than incomes and much faster 
than wage rates. Although the virtual suspension ef dwell- 
ing-house construction renders impossible a precise com- 
parison of present with pre-war costs, such facts as are 
available suggest that the increase has been of the order of 
about 100 per cent. For example, the House Builders’ Asso- 


ciation informed the Private Enterprise Sub-Committee of: 


the Central Housing Advisory Committee of the Ministry 
of Health that 


a house which cost £340 (excluding land, roads and other 
site works) in 1939, would on prices current in November, 
1943, cost £677 10s., am increase of approximately 99 per 
cent, without making any allowance for additional costs 
arising from payments for a guaranteed week or otherwise 
under the Essential Work Order or the Uniformity Agreement. 
The Design of Dwellings Sub-Committee quotes a similar 
increase inf its report. True, average weekly earnings in a 
large number of industries, as ascertained by the Ministry 
of Labour, rose by 76 per cent between October, 1938, 
and July, 1943, but it must be remembered that earnings 
during the war have been inflated by overtime, nightwork 
and other special] non-permanent factors. Actual rates of 
wages for a normal working week rose by only 30 per cent 
in the industries included in the official inquiry, and by 37 per 
cent in all industries, including coal mining, agriculture, 
railways and merchant shipping. It is impossible, at this 
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stage, to estimate with any degree of precision how far the 
rise in building costs will be out of line with that of 
working-class incomes at the end of the war. But such 
evidence as exists suggests that costs will be substantially 
higher in relation to incomes than they were before the war. 
In the view of the Private Enterprise Sub-Committee there 
is every indication that they will be “inordinately high” 
during the early post-war years. This is the dilemma. The 
post-war problem is not merely one of improving upon the 
pre-war relationship between incomes and buildings costs, 
but, first of all, of restoring the pre-war position. It is a 
dilemma that must be faced squarely if housing aims are 
to be matched by achievement. Its solution is by no means 
easy. 
* 


Above all, therefore, there should be a concerted drive to 
secure a steady fall in the real cost of building. The 
Ministry of Works, commendably, has already initiated and 
encouraged research and experiment on methods of con- 
struction. But it is doubtful whether the full magnitude and 
urgency of the task is even now sufficiently appreciated, not 
only by the Government, but by the building industry, its 
many ancillary trades and by the trade unions. 

Fortunately, the scope for reductions in real costs of 
construction is substantial, not so much in the “shell” of 
the house as in fitments that lend themselves to standardisa- 
tion and mass-production. An efficiency drive, to be suc- 
cessful, should embrace all the stages of production, from 
the raw material to the finished product. Raw materials, 
must be obtained as cheaply as possible, components should 
be designed for mass-production wherever possible, 
assembly methods should be organised to secure more 
speed and economy. All this will involve a complete re- 
orientation in the building and ancillary industries ; it will 
also involve a substantial measure of Government initiative 
and guidance and, in the case of the inevitable tendency to 
monopolistic practices, of Government control. 

The Government’s decision to build, and retain the 
ownership of large numbers of temporary dwellings, will 
not only assist in relieving the immediate housing shortage ; 


‘it should also provide an excellent opportunity, a kind of 


spear-head, for speeding reorganisation in the building 
industry in that the Government will be a large purchaser 
of materials, components and fittings. The Housing (Tem- 
porary Accommodation) Bill, presented to the House of 
Commons last week, authorises the Treasury to issue up 
to £150 million for the construction of such houses by 
October, 1947 ; it is estimated that this sum would cover 
the cost of approximately 250,000 dwellings, equivalent to 
£600 a unit, inclusive of fittings. . 

But however efficiently the problem of costs is tackled, 
the double task of bringing them down not merely to the 
pre-war level in relation to working-class incomes but sub- 
stantially below that level cannot be accomplished in a year- 
or two. If new houses of adequate standards are to be 
brought within the reach of families with limited means, 
subsidies will be necessary, at least as a temporary 
€xpedient. 
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Broadly, a subsidy can be applied in two ways, |r can 
be given in respect of approved types of houses or it can 
be given direct to needy consumers in the form of cash 
grants to raise their incomes to a level at which they cap 
afford adequate homes. The former has at least two defects 
First, past experience has shown that a general building 
subsidy does not always percolate to the consumer. 
secondly, a subsidy in respect of houses benefits those who 
can afford the full rent or purchase price as well as the 
needy. Both defects can be avoided by the direct subsidy 
to needy consumers. Moreover, it could be administered 
by local authorities without great difficulty. Obviously, 
applicants would have to pass a needs test; those that 
qualify might then be given a grant that would enable them 
to rent accommodation. 


Far too little thought has hitherto been given to the 


vexed problem of housing subsidies. In fact, it appears that | 


the Government intends to rely mainly on the general 
subsidy for approved types of building. The Housing (Tem- 
potary Provisions) Bill provides that the subsidy granted 
by Section I of the Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 
1938, mainly in respect of slum clearance and the abate- 
ment of overcrowding, shall in future be given for “any 
new house or flat provided by a local authority .. . 
before October 1, 1947.” This form of subsidy may be 
justified as a stop-gap, but hardly as a long-term feature. 
There is probably a stronger case for another type of general 
subsidy, that is the financing of the construction of approved 
types of dwelling at gilt-edged rates. If, as it now seems, 
the general subsidy is to be employed as a means of bring- 
ing new houses within the means of the poor after the 
war, two principles should be established. First, such sub- 
sidies should be available on equal terms to local authorities 
and private enterprise. The principle of equality as between 
different local authorities was in the Government’s 
decision, announced on Tuesday by Sir John Anderson, to 
canalise all ir borrowings the Local Loans 


their through 

Fund. Secondly, as the Private Enterprise Sub-Committee 
rightly observed, “ the grant of a subsidy to private enterprise 
must be subject to some measure of control of selling price 
or rents and of standards of size and construction.” 

Even a perfect subsidy, however, cannot solve the real 
problem of the post-war building programme, the problem 
of high construction costs. It can only mitigate it, and only 
within limits. In the absence of a substantial reduction in 
the real cost of new houses of modern standards, the sub- 
sidy that would be needed for a working-class building 
programme on the scale projected would be so high that 
it would stand little chance of fulfilment. On the other hand. 
a really drastic reduction in costs would not merely enable 
the poor to enjoy the amenities of new and modern homes. 
but it would also bring down the price and the rents of the 
whole of the existing stock of houses—some of which are 
now arbitrarily and artificially lowered by the Rent Restric- 
tion Act. It would enable the wage-earner to move upwards 
into existing houses of a type now occupied by the middle 
classes, complete with the garage for the new cheap motor- 
car. 


Disposal of Surplus Stocks 


UESDAY’S debate in the Commons on the Govern- 
ment’s plans for the disposal of the great quantity of 
stores that it will have on hand when the war is over 
attracted only slight attention, But the problem is of tre- 
mendous general importance. The end of hostilities will 
find the Government in control of large stocks of goods 
and materials which the State has acquired for purposes of 
war. It is not possible to predict with any hope of accuracy 
what the size of these stocks (in most categories) is likely 
to be ; but it is inevitable that they will be found excessive 
for, the normal requirements of Government de ents. 
e part of the residue is earmarked for the relief and 
rehabilitation of liberated territories ; part may be diverted 
to the export trade; but there will be surpluses, over and 
above these allocations, available for distribution in the 
home market. The disposal of these surpluses presents 
certain problems which must be resolutely tackled if the 
mistakes of the policy pursued after the last war are to be 
avoided. Then the Government’s aim was two-f 


cover as much of the taxpayers’ war expenditure as 


possible, and to recover it as quickly as possible. This ume 
the consensus of opinion is against any unseemly rush i0 
the supposed direction of “normalcy.” This time, too, the 
merits. of financial recoupment are seen in proper pet 
spective. 

Intelligent guessing has put the probable value of 
American postwar surpluses at $50 billion—a figure 
times greater than the corr ing figure for November; 
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White Paper on plans for the disposal of Govern- 
et Supine Stores (Cmd. 6539) is to be welcomed as a 


timely recognition of the serious issues involved. There are 
three general principles which will guide the Government 
in the disposal of surplus stocks: 

(a) To release the stocks at a rate which, while fast 
enough to get the goods into the hands of the consumers 
when they are most required and to clear badly needed 
storage and production space, aims at avoiding adverse 
effects on production through flooding the market ; 


(b) Unless there is good reason to the contrary, to 
distribute the goods through those traders or manufac- 
turers who would normally handle of use them, and to 
secure that ultimate consumers in all parts of the country 
have a fair opportunity to buy them ; 

(c) To ensure, if necessary by statutory price control, 
that the prices charged to the ultimate consumer are fair 
and reasonable in relation to the current prices of similar 
articles, to prevent profiteering on the part of dealers 
handling the goods and to keep down the number of 
intermediaries to the minimum compatible with a proper 
distribution. 


If these principles are unexceptionable, it is because they 
are indefinite enough to allow for numerous interpreta- 
tions. They can be made to serve the most varied interests. 
It will not be clear whether the Government’s plans are 
likely to make a maximum contribution to public welfare 
until their specific details have been formulated and 
announced. Clearly the entire problem of disposals cannot 
be solved by a simple formula. Each ity surplus 
offers particular and peculiar difficulties that must be a 
subject for separate consideration and treatment. Goods for 
disposal fall into two categories. In the first, immediate 
post-war demand will fall short of supply ; in the second, 
demand will exceed supply. Where the former conditions 
obtain it is legitimate to make the producers’ and dealers’ 
interests a primary consideration. Release of stocks 
should be sufficiently gradual to ensure that prices are 
maintained at a level which will not hamper the restoration 
of industrial and trading activity. The method of disposal 
should be one which preserves the market for the particular 
commodity while ensuring that the market price is as low 
as is consistent with that policy. It may be that even a 
moderate and controlled flow of surplus stocks would act 
as a deterrent to the early resumption of commercial enter- 
prise. In such a case it might possibly be necessary to 
withhold surplus stocks completely until conditions for dis- 
posal were more favourable. But the decision, whether to 
release or to withhold, must rest with the Government. 
Markets should be restored to health, but there should be 
no malingering. If the market price {s such that it enables 
the least efficient producer to maintain a full margin of 
profit there is everything to be said for a policy which 
allows surplus stocks to make their presence felt. The 
injection of fresh supplies into a restricted market would 
sumulate enterprise and put a premium on efficient pro- 
duction. A danger of breakdown in a market does not 
normally exist until the efficient producer is deprived of 
the incentive to comipete. 


* 


It may be, however, that conditions under which demand 
falls short of supply should be regarded as a temporary 
advantage. It might well be profitable to unload the sur- 
pluses rapidly enough to meet the full extent of demand 
and to employ the resources set free (the normal producers 
s the goods concerned) on other work—in the export trade, 
or example. There can be no hard and fast rule in the 
ee If the producers could be assured that they would 
ose nothing by the partial diversion of their activities and 
- they would be able to recover their normal trade when 

€ surpluses had been used up, they would probably agree 
with a policy which would strengthen, at least temporarily 
and perhaps permanently, this arm of British industry. 

_ The need for a firm control of prices will be most urgent 
be nee where supply falls short of demand. Stocks should 
“on as quickly as is practicable to the consumers 
*quity the distribution of such goods (both territorial and 
gn should be as wide as possible—and prices should 
2x, low enough, where goods classed as civilian necessities 
modiie nee to ensure this. In the case of luxury com- 
cen nes (necessities in war, luxuries in peace) there would 
em to be no reason why they should not be sold to the 
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highest bidder in an open market. Such disposals would 
absorb funds that might otherwise help to promote in- 
flationary tendencies in the markets for the more important 
necessities. 

By what machinery are these varied desiderata to be 
achieved? It is very necessary that there should be the 
utmost clarity in the Government’s intentions. Mr Dalton’s 
speech in the House of Commons on Tuesday added very 


little to the White Paper’s vague proposals with regard to 


the organisation and administration of disposals. It is to 
be hoped that there will be no delay in devising this 
machinery, in prescribing the channels of distribution and 
in deciding on the extent of the necessary statutory control 
of margins and prices. 


* 


There is more than a hint in the White Paper that the 
Board of Trade intends to utilise the services of the trade 
associations as a matter of course and even of principle. 
Thus it is repeatedly asserted that the disposal of various 
classes of surplus goods will be decided “ after consultation 
with representatives of the industries and trades concerned.” 
It is also stated that where the principle of disposal by 
tender appears inappropriate, it may be desirable to operate 
through “a non-profit-making corporation or association, 
membership of which would be open to all traders normally 
handling the goods in question.” Consultation with the trade 
associations is both necessary and desirable, but there is 
every reason to suppose that disposal by a free competitive 
tender system is preferable, wherever it is possible, to 
disposal through the narrower channels of the trade asso- 
ciations. The special interests of the associations would 
almost certainly induce them to press for a policy which 
would be inimical to the real interests of the consumer. 
This policy would include the maintenance of prices and 
profit margins at artificial levels and would necessitate a 
restrictionist policy of distribution. In the disposal of 
capital goods (surpluses that may properly be regarded as 
producers’ goods) the associations would tend to allocate 
supplies only to existing members (“all traders normally 
handling the goods in question”) in order to preserve tic 
very imperfect competition which they represent. Such d.:- 
crimination would strike a hard blow at the ex-Servicemau 3 
right to obtain useful employment through his own enter- 
prise. Where such stocks as will exist can help to re- 
establish industrial or trading units that may properly be 
regarded as war casualties, it is in the public interest that 
they should be made widely available for the purpose. In 
the long run a leaven of genuine competition would, of 
course, prove a real benefit to the trade associations, but 
their recent history does not suggest that they will readily 
accept this argument. 


* 


If Government control could prove effective in preventing 
the abuses (the “ muscling-in ” of speculators, for example) 
to which the system of disposal by tender is susceptible. 
there would be no need, except in the instances cited, to 
employ other methods of allocation. But as wartime experi- 
ence has demonstrated, it cannot always be guaranteed 
that maximum price orders will be observed. If there is a 
real danger that the open release of a particular commodity 
is likely to engender black-market conditions, then disposal 
through the trade associations is probably the best pro- 
cedure—but always under close Government control. 

The disposal of surplus war stocks will mark the half- 
way house between the economics of war and the economics 
of peace. If it can be achieved successfully—with a new 
emphasis on the interests of the consumer—the new pro- 
gramme will be off with a flying start. 
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The Bretton Woods Agreements 


The final draft of the United Nations monetary. agree- 

summarized below. The first concerns the 
Monetary Fund and the second the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. 


The Monetary Fund . 

Article One sets out its purposes. These are: — 

(1) To promote international monetary co-operation 
through a permanent institution which provides the machi- 
nery for consultation and collaboration on international 
monetary problems. 

(2) To facilitate the expansion and balanced growth of 
international trade, and to contribute thereby to the pro- 
motion and maintenance of high levels of employment 
real income and to the development of the resources of 
all members as primary objectives of economic policy. 

(3) To promote exchange stability, to maintain orderly 
exchange stability and exchange arrangements among mem- 
bers, and to avoid competitive exchange depreciation. 

(4) To assist in the establishment of a multilateral sys- 
tem of payments in respect of current transactions between 
members, and in the elimination of foreign exchange restric- 
tions which hamper th: growth of world trade. 

(5) To give confidence to members to make the Fund’s 
resources available to them under adequate safeguards, thus 
providing them with the opportunity to correct maladjust- 
ments in their balance of payments without resorting to 
measures destructive of national or international prosperity. 

(6) To shorten the duration and lessen the degree of dis- 
equilibrium in the balances of payment of members. 

Article Two sets conditions of membership. It provides 
that the “original members shall be those countries repre- 
sented at the Conference whose governments accept mem- 
bership before December 31, 1945, and that membership 
shall be open to the governments of other countries at 
such times and in accordance with such terms as may be 
prescribed by the Fund.” The proposal drafted by the 
Conference will be submitted to the legislative bodies of 
the countries represented for legal ratification. Agreement 
of delegates at the Conference to the proposal does not 
bind their governments. 

Article Three of the text deals with quotas and subscrip- 
tions to the $8,800,000,000 Fund. Quotas. for countries 
represented at the Bretton Woods Conference have been 
set, and are part of the final Fund document. The plan 
provides further that the “quotas of other members shall 
be determined by the Fund .. . at intervals of five years’ 
review and, if it deems appropriate, propose an adjustment 
of the quotas. It may also . .. consider at any other time 
the adjustment of any quota at the request of the member 
concerned. A four-fifths majority of the total voting power 
shall be required for any change in quotas and no quota 
shall be changed without the consent of the member con- 
cerned.” The article further provides that “each member 
shall pay in gold, as a minimum, the smaller of (1) 25 per 
cent of its quota, or (2) 10-per cent of its net official hold- 
ings of gold and dollars as at the date . . . the Fund notifies 
members . . . it will shortly be in a position to begin 
exchange transactions.” 

“Each member shall furnish to the Fund the data neces- 
—S determine its net official holdings of gold and US 

wae. 

“Each member shall pay the balance of its quota in its 
own currency.” The text contains a clause providing for 
an alternative gold figure agreed to by the Fund in the 
-case of countries which, by reason of enemy occupation, 
cannot determine gold holdings accurately. 

Article Four of the plan provides that “the par value of 
the currency each member shall be expressed 
in terms of gold as a common denominator, or in 
terms of the United States dollar of the weight and fine- 
ness in effect on July 1, 1944.” 

“Each member undertak 


sultation with the Fund.” The plan allows for an initia 
10 per cent increase in par value to which the Fund shall 
raise no objection. : 
_ Section five of Article Four provides for further increases 
in this manner ; in the case of “(an increase which) dog 
not exceed a further 10 per cent of the initial par value the 
. Fund may either concur or object, but shall declare its ari. 
tude within 72 hours if the member so requests.” 
“(On changes not within these groups) the Fund may 
either concur or object, but shall be entitled to a longer 


period of time to declare its attitude.” The plan also pro- | 


vides that members can make such changes in par value 
as do not affect the international transactions of member 
of the Fund, without concurrence. 


Article Four also outlines penalties for unauthorised 
changes in par value by a member. The sanctions which 
can be evoked are ineligibility to use the resources of the 
Fund, or in certain cases expulsion from membership. In 


the matter of uniform changes in par value the plan pro | 
vides: “... the Fund, by a majority of the total voting © 
power, may make uniform proportionate changes in the 
par value of the currencies of all members provided each | 
such change is approved by every member which has a 


Io per cent or more total of the quotas. The par value... 
shall, however, not be changed under this provision if, 


within 72 hours, the member informs the Fund that it dos 


not wish the par value of its currency to be changed by 
such action.” 

Article Five sets methods for conducting transactions 
with the Fund. It says (in part): “Each member shall deal 


with the Fund only through its Treasury, Central Bank, 
Stabilisation Fund, or other similar fiscal agency, and the — 


Fund shall deal only with or through the same agencies.” 


Article Five also sets up a system of sliding scale charges | 


which the Fund may levy against members based on the 
average daily balance of its currency held by the Fund in 
excess of the member’s quota. 

This system of fees is an important part of the Fund's 
operation, since the amounts involved are sizeable and are 
designed to discourage continuing unbalanced trends of 
currencies flowing into the Fund. 

Article Six makes it impossible for a member to use the 
Fund “to meet a large or sustained outflow of capital.” 

Article Seven is devoted to the control of scarce cur- 
rencies in the Fund. It says (in fact): “If the Fund finds 
that a general scarcity of a particular currency is develop- 
ing, it may so inform members and may issue a report s¢t- 
ting forth the cause of the scarcity and containing 
recommendations designed to bring it to an end. A repre- 
sentative of the member whose currency is involved shall 
participate in the preparation of the report. 

“The Fund may, if it deems such action appropriate to 


replenish its holdings of any member’s currency, take either _ 


or both of the following steps :— 


(1) Propose to the member that . . . the latter lend its 
currency to the Fund or that, with the approval of the 
member, the Fund borrow such currency from some othef 
[source which is prepared to] . . . make such loans to the 
Fund or to approve the borrowing of its currency by the 
Fund from any other source. (2) Require the member 10 
sell its currency to the Fund for gold.” 


Article Eight sets forth the general obligations of Fund 


members to avoid restrictions on currency payments, 00 


avoid discriminatory currency practices, and to agree '0 
the furnishing of whatever information “the fund may 
require . . . for its operations, including, as the minimum 
necessary Official holdings at home and abroad by 


banking and financial agencies, other than official agencies, 
of (1) gold, (2) foreign exchange ; production of gold ; gold 
epee and imports ; total exports and imports of mt 


ternational balance of payments, including (1) 
trade in goods and services, (2) gold transactions, and 
(3) known capital transactions ; international investment 
position ; national income ; . . . buying and selling rates for 
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Article Nine established the status, immunities, and privi- 
leges of the Fund. It shall be immune from judicial pro- 
cess ; and from all taxation and Customs duties. 

Article Ten provides for “co-operation with . 
international organisa’ 

Article Eleven requires member nations not to engage in 
any transactions with non-member nations which would be 
contrary to “ the provision of this agreement or the purposes 
of the Fund.” 

Article Twelve provides that the Fund “ shall have a board 
of governors, executive directors, managing directors, and a 
staff .. . there shall be not less than 12 directors, who need 
not be governors . . . five shall be appointed by the five 
members with the largest quotas . . . two shall be elected 
by the American Republics not entitled to appoint directors 

_, five shall be elected by other members not entitled to 
appoint directors.” Election is to be by proportional repre- 
sentation. The executive directors shall function in con- 
tinuous session. They shall select a managing director who 
shall not be a governor or an executive director. Each 
member shall have 250 votes, plus one additional vote for 
each part of its “equivalent to 100,000 United States 
dollars.” . 

Article Thirteen establishes that “the principal office of 
the Fund shall be located in the territory of the member 
having the largest quota, and agencies or branch offices 
may be established in the territories of the other members.” 

Article Fourteen is devoted to the Fund’s status in the 
transitional period, and establishes that “the Fund. is not 
intended to provide facilities for relief or reconstruction, 
or to deal with international indebtedness growing out of 
the war.” It also provides for members’ withdrawing ex- 
change restrictions “as soon as they are satisfied‘ that they 
will be able in the absence of such restrictions to settle 
their balance of payments in a manner which will not 
unduly encumber their access to the resources of the Fund.” 

Article Fifteen recognises the right of members to with- 
draw from the Fund “ at any time by transmitting a notice 
in writing to the Fund at its principal office.” This. section 
also traces in technical detail the settlement of accounts 
with members withdrawing, “with reasonable dispatch, and 
by agreement between (the member) and the fund.” 

Article Sixteen is devoted to emergency provisions, the 
most important of which is “the executive directors by 
unanimous vote may suspend for a period of mot more 
than 120 days the operation of (the main functions) of the 
fund.” 

Article Seventeen sets a method for amending the Fund 
plan “when three-fifths of the members, having four-fifths 
of the total voting power have accepted an amendment. . .” 

Article#Eighteen and Nineteen are devoted to the inter- 
pretation and explanation of terms. 

Article Twenty establishes that “this agreement shall 
enter into force when it has been signed on behalf of 
governments having 65 per cent of the total quotas... 
but in no event . . . before May 1, 1945.” 


. . other 


The Reconstruction Bank 


The articles of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development provide that the agreement shall enter 
into force when it has been signed on behalf of govern- 
ments whose minimum subscriptions comprise not less 
than 65 per cent of the total subscriptions of the nations 
at the Conference. 
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The first article sets out its purposes. These are:— 


(1) To assist in the reconstruction and development of 
territories of members by facilitating the investment of 
capital for productive purposes, including the restoration 
of economies destroyed or disrupted by war, the recon- 
version of productive facilities to peacetime needs and the 
encouragement of the development of productive facilities 
and resources in less developed countries. 


(2) To promote private foreign investment by means 
of guarantees or participations in loans and to supplement 
private investment when private capital is not available 
on reasonable terms. 


(3) To promote the long-range balanced growth of inter- 
national trade and encourage international investment for 
the development of the productive resources of members, 
thereby assisting in raising productivity, the standard of 
living and conditions of labour in their territories. 


(4) To arrange loans*made or guaranteed so that the 
more useful and urgent projects, large and small alike, will 
be dealt with first. 

(5) To conduct its operations so as to bring about a 
smooth transition from a war-time to peace-time economy. 

The guaranteeing in whole or in part of loans made by 
private investors through the usual investment channels 
is to constitute the major operation of the Bank, accounting 
for 80 per cent of its resources. Twenty per cent, or 
£2,000 million, plus earned surpluses, is to be the extent 
of direct loans by the Bank. 

The original members of the Bank shall be those members 
of the International Monetary Fund which accept member- 
ship in the Bank before 31st December, 1945. 

The authorised capital stock of the Bank shall be 
10,000 million U.S. dollars divided into 100,000 shares 
available for subscription only by members. Capital stock 
can be increased when voted by a three-quarters majority 
of the total voting power. 

Twenty per cent of the subscription shall be paid or 
subject to call as needed by the Bank for its operation, 
the remaining 80 per cent being subject to call by the Bank 
or when required to meet the obligations of the Bank. 

Two per cent of the subscriptions shall be payable in 
gold or U.S. dollars provided that any original member 
whose metropolitan territory has suffered from enemy 
occupations or hostilities during the present war shall be 
granted the right to postpone payment in gold of one-half 
per cent (a quarter of the payment) for five years. An 
original member whose gold reserves are still seized or 
immobilised as a result of the war may postpone all pay- 
ments until such date as the Bank shall decide. 

For the Bank to make loans to members it must be 
satisfied that the borrowers would be unable to obtain 
the loan otherwise under. reasonable conditions and due 
regard must also be paid to the prospects that the borrower 
or the guarantor will be in a position to meet his obligations. 
In guaranteeing a loan made by other investors the Bank 
shall receive suitable compensation. 

All the powers of the bank shall be vested in the Board 
of Governors. When a Government ceases to be a member 
it shall remain liable for its direct obligations to the Bank 
and contingent liabilities with respect to loans and guaran- 
tees entered into thereafter by the Bank. 

Amendments may be made to the bank agreement when 
three-fifths of the members having four-fifths of the total 
voting power have accepted the proposed amendment. 


Business. Notes 


Municipal Borrowing 


Very little surprise has been occasioned by the 


Treasury’s announcement that, for an unspecified period 


after the end of hostilities, virtually all the longer-term loan 


Tequirements of local authorities will be met not by indi- 
vidual issues, but by advances by the Government. For a 
substantial period before the war, the principle that the 
terms upon which a municipality could borrow should be 
determined by its credit status had gone by the board. 
Terms of issue, as well as dates, were fixed by the authori- 


ues, and the terms were over substantial periods 
respective of actual borrower. It is only one step 


the 
» and in the context of an energetic cheap money 


policy, a very obvious one, to raise all the money required 
by the issue of a single type of security. To do that solely 
on the credit of the local authorities would have been 
resisted by those with a high credit standing, but a Govern- 
ment backing for the whole sum means cheaper money for 
all. The actual means to be adopted were still a matter of 
guesswork, In fact, the Treasury proposes to take power to 
make issues direct to the Local Loans Fund from the Con- 
solidated Fund and out of the proceeds of general borrow- 
ing. It already has the power, not so far used, to issue any 
security other than Local Loans stock to supply the Local 
Loans Fund. In future the Local Loans Fund will be open 
to all local authorities, whereas hitherto it was accessible 
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only to the smaller. The local authorities will retain certain 
rights of borrowing, mainly for comparatively short periods. 
Thus, they may borrow from other authorities and from 
sinking and similar funds. They may borrow on mortgage 
to replace existing mortgages, but not apparently to increase 
their amount.. They’ may borrow on bank overdraft and, 
where permission already exists, by the issue of bills, but 
only in anticipation of revenue or as a of 
expenditure ultimately to be met out of a loan. measure 
constitutes a considerable extension of the Treasury’s grip 
on the market in that it removes an interesting alternative 
to the Government’s own securities. The effect is likely to 
be to reduce still further the yield margin between gilt- 
edged and other fixed-interest stocks, at the cost of making 
rather less easy the task of keeping down the rate paid on 
the Government’s new borrowings. 


* * 
Britain’s Overseas Debts 


- Some of the confusion created by recent official esti- 
mates of the growth of abnormal sterling balances has been 
cleared by an answer which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made in the House of Commons at the end of last week. 
Sir John Anderson re€alled his statement during the Budget 
speech that Britain had parted with overseas assets to the 
extent of £1,000 million and had incurred undischarged 
overseas liabilities amounting to £2,000 million. He added 
that these figures indicated the position at the end of 1943. 
In fact, the figure given by the Chancellor appears to have 
been no more than a rounding off to the nearest tenth 
figure of the aggregate four years overseas disinvestment 
of £2,843 million given in the latest White Paper on the 
sources of war finance. In other words, the Chancellor’s esti- 
mate of “ overseas liabilities” did not include the pre-war 
liabilities, ie., normal sterling balances maintained either as 
currency reserves or as working . may pro- 
bably be placed at between £300 million and £400 million. 
On the other hand, when Lord Keynes recently announced 
at Bretton Woods that the sterling indebtedness of this 
country amounted to £3,000 million, his figures referred to 
the. probable total at the end of 1944 and included the pre- 
war balances. In other words, the comparison of Lord 
Keynes’ and Sir John Anderson’s figures would suggest a 
rate of disinvestment, on this count alone, of between £600 
million and £700 million for the current year. 


x * : * 


A New}Role for the Bank 


It became known last week that the controlling interest 
in Continental Assets Realisation Trust is held by the Bank 
of England. Of the Trust’s 104,922 shares, 70,600 are held 
by two nominees of the ‘Bank, the chief cashier and the 
secretary. CART was registered as a private company in 
December, 1938. It first came into the news in the follow- 
ing May, when it acquired the London Merchant Bank’s 
frozen credits covered by the German and Hungarian 
standstill agreement. More recently it has undertaken the 
direction and management of the British Overseas Bank 
and of the Anglo-International Bank, after what remained 
of the active banking business of these institutions had been 
transferred. As a result of these various operations CART 
now holds or controls frozen European assets amounting 
to about £3,500,000. In due time that figure will no doubt 
increase. There is a great deal to be said in favour of 
centralising these frozen assets and thus presenting a united 
front to the debtors. There is also a great deal to be said 
in favour of allowing that strength to be exerted by an 
offshoot of that well-known private institution, the Bank 


of England. With the support at its disposal, CART should . 


be in a much stronger position than the individual banking 
creditors who were left with standstill credits on the out- 
break of the war. German standstill credits alone were 
owing to British banks on the outbreak of the war to the 
amount of £34 million. Of this total the clearing banks held 
about {11 million, and these holdings would in no circum- 
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stances be transferred to CART. But of the balance ¢ 
£23 million, held in the main by the acceptance houses, 4 
substantial further portion may ultimately.come under this 
semi-official control. At the beginning of the war the Bank 
of England offered to help acceptors who were then com. 
pelled to take up their standstill bills from the marker 
but made this accommodation available at the stiff price 
of 6 per cent. The help then given has been almost wholly 
repaid. 


x * * 


Dearer Coal 


The price of coal is going up with a regularity that is 
tending to lull criticism rather than to cause alarm. After 
rise of 3s. a ton on February 1st there is to be a new 
advance of 4s. a ton on August Ist. Like previous increase; 
the new one is the direct result of higher wages granted by 
the latest award of the mining industry’s wage tribunal in 
the award to end awards. Even if there are no further 
increases for some time, British industry will be faced with 
a substantially higher fuel bill after the war than before, for 
the rise in coal prices has outstripped that of many other 
essential industries. Industries, such as steel, cement, 
chemicals and some of the newer trades, will be handj- 
capped at a time when Britain will have to make a special 


effort to increase its productivity. Moreover, unlike other | 


industrialised countries, such as the United States, Canada 
and Russia, this country does not possess large reserves of 
water power that can be developed as an alternative to 
coal. The need for an increase in the productivity of the 
coal-mining industry and, of course, for greater efficiency 
in distribution and consumption—has been stressed s 
often as to become mere commonplace. But it deserves to be 
Stated ONce more. 


| ® z x 


Larger Units in Cotton Trade 


The Cotton Board Committee’s main recommendation 
in its report on the post-war problems of the cotton 
industry—the report was discussed in The Economist of 
January 29th—was for a strong statutory central organ- 
isation, coming close to the pattern of industrial self- 
government, buttressed by an enforcible system of price 
control. Criticism of the lack of detailed suggestions about 
the cohcentration of the industry into bigger units has 
prompted the Committee to make known its views on this 
subject in a supplementary statement issued this week. 
At present the position is as follows in the various sections 
of the industry : 

Spinning.—More than half the capacity is controlled by 

31 firms, each owning more than 200/000 spindles . 

Weaving.—The degree of concentration is much smaller 

than in spinning and the proportion of small firms much 


inishing.—In this section there are a large number of. 
small concerns side by side with a small number of relatively 
Merchant C de 
_ Merchant Converting.—About 15 per cent of the total tra 
is in the hands of the ten largest firms. 
Export Trade.—About 25 per cent of the total trade is in 
the hands of the ten largest firms, but this section also 
contains a large number of small firms. 
__ Vertical Units—These are not common in the cotton 
industry: 18 per cent of spindles and looms are controlled 
by verticle combines. 
In the Committee’s view the industry is in the hands of 
units that are “technically of a size fully compatible with 


. maximum efficiency.” Nevertheless, 


the Committee was satisfied that in post-war years large 
concerns will possess weighty advantages in the field of 
research ; that the concentration of a section of the industry 
in a few hands would facilitate the execution of a single 
and effective trade policy within that section; and that a 
few large pore in any section could more readily 
arrange with si groupings in other sections of the 
industry to carry through a co-ordinated policy. 


The Committee, therefore, reached the conclusion that 
there are strong grounds for encouraging voluntary amal- 
gamations wherever possible. These would be particularly 
desirable in the spinning section. As a step towards the 
vertical type of organisation, the Committee suggests that 
individual manufacturers and finishers should enter into 
forms of mutual agreement with individual merchants 
which, varying in detail, would have the common feature 
of establishing close and permanent links and inter- 
dependence between units of production and units of dis- 
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The Prospect of the Trade 


There can be no doubt that, if the cotton industry is to 


prosper when stocks of cotton goods have been replenished 


er the war, it will have to avail itself of all the means at 
5 disposal to sell its output. One of these means, as the 
mmmittee has recognised, is the concentration of the in- 
ustry into fewer and larger units. But more concentration 
iil] do little unless every effort is made to reap the econo- 
nies it promises ; and it might even be harmful if it were 
o pave the way to monopolistic practices. One of the Com- 
mittee’s most promising suggestions is that manufacturers 
nd finishers should enter into forms of mutual arrangement 
ith individual merchants. An efficient merchanting organi- 
ation, with adequate knowledge of consumer needs, could 


do much to canalise trade into the most productive 


nannels and could exercise a strong influence in the re- 
organisation of the industry. The Committee itself is under 
5 illusion about the industry’s problems. In its first Report 


it had this to say: 


It is clear that if the very low labour cost countries are 
going to enjoy equal terms of access to markets ; if they are 
going to expand their production; and if their wages and 

conditions are going to remain w they are whilst our 

conditions improve as we intend them to, only a limited export 
trade in specialities will remain to the British cotton industry 
after the world shortage is overcome. 
t is clear that the Committee is not optimistic about the 
prospect of the trade in bulk cottons ; its hope lies with a 
growing demand for quality goods, and one of its tasks is 
to encourage this demand by all the modern devices of 
arket and quality research, coupled with the most efficient 
ethods of production. 


* * « 
A Select Committee’s First Report 


The Select Committee on Statutory Rules and Orders 
was set up about a month ago with wide terms of reference 
intended to surmount some of the dangers of delegated 
legislation..One of its duties is to draw attention to regula- 
tions which are believed to go against the intention of 
Parliament or whose meaning is unclear. On these grounds, 
the first report of the Select Committee has been laid on the 
Table. It runs as follows :— 


The Committee have considered the Utility Apparel and 
Utility Cloth Orders (Amendment) Order, 1944 (SR and O, 
1944, No. 703), dated June 20, 1944, which was presented to 
the House on July 5, 1944, and are of the opinion that the 
attention of the House should be drawn to it on the grounds 
that it appears to make some unusual or unexpected use of 
the powers conferred by the Statute under which it is made 
and that its form calls for elucidation. The Report to lie on 
the Table. 

There can be scarcely one among the thousands of Statu- 
tory Rules and Orders passed since the war that cannot be 
said to “call for elucidation.” It may be that the Com- 
mittee’s objection lies in the fact that, since it is an amend- 
ing Order, the understanding of its provisions requires 
reference to seven previous Orders. But this is not unusual. 
The explanatory note which accompanies the Order is quite 
Clear. It declares that the Order fixes wholesalers’ and 
etailers’ ceiling prices for certain items of utility clothing 
and that it amends wholesalers’ and retailers’ ceiling prices 
for certain utility cloths in accordance with changes in the 
manufacturers’ prices. It is a pity that the Select Com- 
mittee’s terms of reference do not permit it to be some- 
What more explicit in its report. If an MP wishes to table 
4 motion on the Order he will have to give it the same 
detailed study it received from the Committee, and his 
task will be more difficult because no record of its discussion 
'smade. While criticism might be made of the Committee’s 
choice of an example, its function is nonetheless a vital 
One. Vigilance must be exercised to ensure that powers 
granted by Parliament are in no way exceeded. And the 
tegular scrutiny of regulations is a powerful safeguard. 
The results in this particular case will be watched with 
interest. A motion has been tabled. Members have three 
months in which to discuss the matter. Meanwhile, the 
Order has been in force since July roth. 


* * * 
Science and Industry 
The importance of developing and applying Sek 


esearch in British industry is now 


unanimously recogni 
and to the spate of pronouncements on this subject Nuffield 
8 
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College recently added a weighty memorandum. The 
statement on “Problems of scientific and industrial 
research,” signed by 92 different representatives of science, 
industry, trade unions, economics and the universities, 
covers a great deal of ground that is now familiar. Its chief 
defects are those of any document drawn up on the basis of 
the: agreement of the greatest possible number ; as well as 
the absence of any summary its recommendations, 
and of any estimate of the cost of some of its pro- 
posals. Broad goodwill seldom gets down to details. But 
this memorandum does restate the most important problems 
and it does make a number of positive recommendations. 
One of the most important proposals is that “ industry ” 
should collectively maintain some 25 research associations, 
employing 4-5,000 scientists and technicians, at a cost of 
about £4 million a year. to run and £2-3 million to develop. 
A section of the Nuffield statement is devoted to considera- 
tion of the state’s relation to scientific research. The sug- 
gestion that the Government, as well as increasing its direct 
grants for research, should hold a watching brief for new 
developments which might benefit the consuming public 
if properly and openly used, and should have power to 
review industrial costs and margins, where necessary, and 
to promote standardisation, has much to commend it. So, 
obviously, has the support given to a revision of the patent 
laws which at present “may operate to check rather than 
to stimulate invention.” Other proposals are that the pay 
and status of industrial scientists should be raised ; closer 
links established between the universities and industry ; 
that more attention should be paid to design and 
development ; that the numbers of workers in both funda- 
mental and applied research should be increased and build- 
ing and equipment extensively modernised. Fundamentally, 
the statement urges, the promotion of scientific research 
depends upon a new approach, a new conception of teach- 
ing in the schools and the recognition that science cannot 
stand apart from “culture.” It is now for those who have 
responsibility for the development and application of science 
—many of whom signed the statement—to see that these 
very excellent expressions of opinion do not remain pious 
hopes, but are translated into practice. 


s + * 


ICI Research Fellowships 


A prompt and practical answer to the challenge has 
been given by the directors of ICI, who have offered to 
finance 80 fellowships in physics and chemistry at nine 
British universities. The fellowships will be of the average 
value of £600 a year and will operate for an initial period 
of seven years. ICI recognises that—to quote Lord 
McGowan—*“ academic and industrial research are inter- 
dependent and complementary.” Only the broadcast con- 
ditions have been laid down for the fellowships: that 
fellows should undertake some teaching, and that the 
fellowships should provide additional facilities, and not 
relieve the universities of any present costs. Administra- 
tion will rest wholly with the university concerned. The 
universities chosen by ICI, apart from London, Oxford and 
Cambridge, each of which is given 12 fellowships, are 
those near the main centres of the company’s production— 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Manchester, Birmingham and Liver- 
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pool, each with eight, and Durham, with four. ICI does 
not pretend that its generosity will not, in the long run, and 
at any rate indirectly, be of benefit to the company, though 
the purpose of the offer is to assist industry as a whole. 
It is obviously of the highest’ importance that the univer- 
sities should be given full autonomy and independence in 
the administration of the scheme, which can make a vital 
contribution to scientific advance. ICI’s example might well 
po a a by other industries and extended to other 
subjects. 


«x * w 


Graduates in Shipbuilding 


The success or failure of the British drive for exports in 
the post-war years will depend very largely on progress in 
the engineering industries. In this group shipbuilding occu- 
pies a position of great importance. Over the centuries British 
shipyards have achieved and maintained a record for sound 
workmanship that is a reason for national pride. In the 
world’s markets, British shipbuilding enjoys a considerable 
goodwill by reason of the fine traditions and achievements 
of the Royal and Merchant Navies. Recently Mr Dalton 
said in the. House of Commons: “We aim at a large and 
stable shipbuilding programme after the war.” Despite the 
enormous expansion in American shipbuildi capacity 
during this war and the possibility, therefore, of keener com- 
petition, it is likely that efficiently conducted British ship- 
yards will be fully employed for many years to come, The 
future rests with the degree of efficiency attained, and this, 
in turn, depends on the quality of the shipyard workers and 
managements. In 1943 the future position with regard to the 
supply of trained research-workers and key-workers was held 
to be so unsatisfactory that the North-East Coast Institute 
of Engineers and Shipbuilders appointed a committee to 
examine the situation, and to propose methods by which 
more university-trained men might be attracted to the in- 
dustry. The committee’s report, which was published re- 
cently, puts forward two reasons to explain the long-standing 
unpopularity of shipbuilding as a profession—cyclical slumps 
and poor standards of remuneration. It is suggested that 
salaries in the industry should be made comparable with 
those in other branches of engineering ; and that this might 
be facilitated by the appointment of young men of university 
standard to junior managerial posts carrying opportunities 
of promotion to senior executive posts. It is suggested, too, 
that all shipbuilding and ship-repairing firms in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland should give an undertaking to 
offer definite encouragement to the entry of graduate en- 
gineers, and should “seriously consider augmenting their 
technical staffs by such means as the inclusion of a greater 
number of assistants, to senior officials.” Training schemes, 
already in force, should be expanded, and deserving ap- 
prentices should be given opportunities and financial assist- 
ance (by their employers) to pursue their studies at the 
universities. The relative long-term efficiency of the university 
graduate and the “ man of practical experience” is a subject 
of acute controversy ; but, in general, and for most purposes, 
the benefits of further education cannot be denied. To-day 
an efficient technical education pre-supposes practical as well 
as academic knowledge. The committee’s views on the 
matter should therefore be welcomed, and its conclusion 
—that shipbuilding has suffered from a shortage of men 
of high technical training and general education, and that 
post-war progress will require their more numerous recruit- 
ment—deserves the closest attention. 


* x * 


Resumption of Distilling 


The main point of Lord Forteviot’s address to the 
shareholders of the Distillers Company was his suggestion 
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that the time is ripe for a resumption of whisky distil}; 
It is, of course, natural that all producers who have 
their output rigidly curtailed by the exigencies of War 
should now assert claims for relaxation. In many 
these cannot be granted, but in the case of whisky distilling 
there is much to be said for very serious consideration, 
Lord Forteviot stated 


that any further curtailment of supplies for abroad may ¢. 
danger the continuance of that great national asset, the expor 
of a commodity which, in pre-war years, amounted to many 
millions of pounds. 


Actual exports of whisky averaged some £11,500,000 per 
annum in the quinquennium 1935-39. That is by no mean; 
a negligible contribution, and it is reasonable to assum 
that, at post-war prices, the same quantity would produc 
a larger money total. In existing circumstances, the only 
alternative to progressive curtailment of supplies to over. 
seas customers appears to be an undue exhaustion of stocks, 
That means either a mere delay in the time when the cu 
must come, or else a scaling down of quality by using less 
mature spirit. Either of these can only be harmful to the 
post-war market. It may be true to say that, in the matter 
of whisky, there is nothing like Scotch. But it is not the 
fact that there are no substitutes. What whisky a county 
drinks is largely a matter of taste and tradition. If the 
alternatives set out are the only ones available, there is much 
to be said for releasing the very moderate quantities of men 
and materials necessary to permit Britain to retain its 
share in the overseas market, if not to permit some relaxa- 
tion at home. This country has already waged total war for 
at least four years, irrespective not only of the current cost, 
but of the future liabilities this has involved. There must 
come a time when some resources can be spared for the re- 
building of the post-war position and the liquidation of our 
new debts. On the question of fact whether resources can be 
spared.at any given moment, only those with the full facs 
can decide, but there is at least a prima facie ground for 
action in those cases where time and skill make a large 
contribution to the final value of exports and the immediate 
sacrifice of resources involved is comparatively modest. 


® * * 


Boots Earnings 


The directors of Boots Pure Drug Company are to be 
congratulated upon a material improvement in the accounts 
presented for the year ended March 31, 1944. These in- 
clude, for the first time, a consolidated statement of assets 
and liabilities of the five retail subsidiaries, the district 
“Cash Chemist” companies, and also some particulars 2s 
to their earnings. In the past it has sometimes been 
revealed that only the very modest preference dividends 
have been brought into the accounts of the parent, while 
at others it has been stated that all dividends have been 
included, but their amount has not been disclosed. This 
year £95,550 of ordinary dividends have been brought i, 
and it appears, from a note to the consolidated statement, 
there is a further sum of about £100,000 available for addi- 
tions to reserves or for provisions. It is a great pity that 
the directors have halted at this stage. It would have bee? 
far more satisfactory to have included a real consolidation 
of the profits of the group. A further change in the accounts 
is the inclusion of all dividends net. It would have been 
particularly helpful, in view of these changes, if comparé- 


tive figures for at least one earlier year had been given, but , 


the company adheres to its practice of giving no compara- 
tive figures. In the accounts of the parent, holdings in and 
advances to the retail subsidiaries stand at some £2,316,000. 
The consolidated ‘statement shows that this. interest 1 
represented ‘by £5,000,000 of net assets before deducting 
depreciation, reserves of £2,245,000. From the revenue 
standpoint it would appear that, after meeting all charges, 
including preference and preferred dividends, there was 
available from the whole group a tax-free profit of’ not 
much short of £600,000 as earnings of the ordinary capital 
of the parent of £1,600,000, or something well over 70 pet 
cent subject to tax. On the basis of the previous, partial 
information, earnings averaged 45.5 per cent for the decade 
1934-43 and were only 30 per cent in 1942-43. No compafi- 
son: can be made for those years, but there is no evident 
reason why total earnings should have improved sharply in 

iod j ed. The effect of the disclosures on the 
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nother SPS Scheme 


The board of Suburban and Provincial Stores con- 
«ders the time ripe to suggest a further stage in the recon- 
sruction of the company’s capital. It may be recalled that 


vowards the end of 1942 the then existing ordinary shares, 


arrying a 7 per cent dividend with further participation in 
nofits, were converted into 3 per cent preference shares 
ind the three million 2s deferred shares became ordinary. 
It is now proposed to write off the latter entirely, giving 
holders the right to put up an equal amount of new money 
is payment for capital carrying the same rights. This offer 
‘. however, contingent upon Treasury permission being 
obtained, and, as a first step, it is proposed to issue only 
sne new share for each thirty old, ignoring fractions. It is 
not clear what rights, if any, the holders of fractions will 
have in respect of any subsequent issue of the remaining 
twenty-nine-thirtieths. In view of the fact that 89 per cent 
of this class of capital is held by John Lewis and Co. or 
the Partnership company, this point is of some importance. 
The reasons given for this measure are that £1,600,000 of 
the original capital must be regarded as lost, and that to 
find some fresh money now will facilitate the raising after 
the war of essential further capital by the issue of debentures 
or preference shares. While there can be no doubt that the 


modicum of new money which it is proposed to raise is © 


very desirable, there is no apparent reason for the complete 
cancellation of the ordinary shares. It cannot be too often 
insisted that, in such matters, earning power is the sole 
criterion. Although nothing has been paid on this class of 
capital, earnings on it armounted to 3.8 per cent in the year 
to January 31st last. Although the scheme leaves the major 
part of the capital loss still on the books, it is apparently 
contemplated that the new ordinary capital should receive 
a dividend in the near future; indeed, it would be difficult 
to raise the money on any other supposition. In these cir- 
cumstances it is impossible to maintain that the equity, 
which belongs solely to the ordinary shares, has‘no value. 
The market was so convinced of this that, prior to the 
announcement, the shares stood at a prermum of some 125 
per cent. Even now they are still above par. No doubt a 
substantial writing down would be justified, but their com- 
plete elimination would be a substantial injustice. Any 
scheme should also make it clear that the appreciable 
minority of shares held by the public will not be placed 
in an inferior position merely because the individual hold- 
ings are small. In presenting the scheme, the board already 
admit, that the position is less bad than seemed probable 
twenty months ago. 


x * x 


Hudson’s Bay Outlook 


_ The Hudson’s Bay ordinary shares have now lost the 
nse which followed the publication of the full accounts for 
the year ending January 31, 1944. These indicate that, despite 
the virtual suspension of fur sales to the United Kingdom, 
the company’s retail trade has achieved record sales and 
profits. But the payment of the 5 per cent tax-free distribu- 
ton to ordinary shareholders out of the land capital account, 
which has caused such jubilation, is now set in its proper 
and soberer context. It is true that the price received per 
acre of land sold is £1 5s. 6d., which compares with only 
198. Id. for the previous year ; but, on the other hand, the 
average price received per acre over the last three pre-war 
years, ending January 31, 1940, was £1 9s. Id., or 3s. 7d. 
higher than current earnings. The reason for the high 
téturn on land account is simply that advantage has been 
taken of the increased prosperity of farming in Western 

to dispose of a greater quantity of land. Unsold 
lands not valued in the balance-sheet now amount to 

1311,143 acres, compared with 1,918,443 acres ten years 
%0, and represent, as the governor, Sir Patrick Ashley 

» Points out, a wasting asset of which the best has 
been sold—and which, at the same rate of disposal, would be 

‘ately liquidated in 20 odd years’ time. Farming prosperity 
‘gain has enabled land revenue in the profit and loss 
«count to rise by £100,000 to £170,016, the best result 
ince 1939. This is due to the payment into it of substan- 
tal arrears of principal and interest, which are, of course, 
the curring items. The outstanding instalments owed to 

Company in respect of lands ‘sold amount now to 
by ich is lower by £160,000 than last year and 
£900,000 than ten years ago. It is clear that the present 
Seed profits from land carry no promises for the future, 
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but rather the opposite. As regards the company’s other 
assets, it is pointed out that Turner Valley Field, where all 
its oil and gas wells are situated, shows signs ot reduced 
output. Trading prospects for the future are an unknown 
quantity, although there is likely to be an initial post-war 
boom. Hudson’s Bay has certainly the capacity to yield a 
fair return in the long run as well as the short, but it is 
possible that the market has been too much swayed by its 
immediate gains. The £1 ordinary shares at 77s. ex-dividend 
yield some £2 2s. tod. per cent, tax free. 


x x * 


Essential Work Order 


A minor, but sensible, amendment to the Essential 
Work Order came into force on Monday. In the past a 
worker who appealed successfully against dismissal was 
entitled to wages for the period between his dismissal and 
his appeal only if his reinstatement was directed. If for 
practical reasons it was not possible to reinstate him, the 
appellant had no right to the guaranteed wage during the 
period. This anomaly has now been corrected by the 
Minister of Labour, and the amended Order gives a dis- 
missed worker the right to wages up to the date when the 
Appeal Board finds the dismissal was not justified on the 
ground of serious misconduct, even though it does not 
order reinstatement. A frequent source of criticism is the 
absence of any definition in the Essential Work Order of 
what constitutes “serious misconduct,” for which a worker 
can be dismissed, and the trade unions have long been 
pressing for a clarification of this term. Recently the case 
occurred of a shop steward in a London engineering fac- 
tory who was dismissed because he was alleged to have 
been playing darts in the lunch break, against the firm’s 
instructions. The worker lost his case on appeal, but 
Members of Parliament who raised the matter in the House 
of Commons contended that the Appeal Board had not 
heard evidence in his defence. Mr Bevin stated that he had 
no authority to interfere in the Board’s decision, but he 
agreed to investigate the matter further. On the face of it, 
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There will be no place for booms and slumps 
in a post-war world where millions will be 
homeless and whole nations short of the 
basic necessities of life. 

This Company believes that the giant task 
of reconstruction will provide full employ- 
ment and a rising tide of prosperity for all 
. . . provided that international trade is 
freed of its old economic rivalries and 
placed on the stable basis of mutual benefit. 
In the interests of our own Company, as 
well as of industry as a whole, we therefore 
urge business leaders on both sides of the 
Atlantic to think and plan for the future 
in terms of International Industrial 
Collaboration as the only sure basis for 
world peace and prosperity. 
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it is difficult to believe that dart-throwing, unless with 
intent to murder or to damage property, would constitute 
“serious misconduct” or justify the extreme ty of 
dismissal. But whatever the rights or wrongs of this par- 
ticular case, it does seem to indicate the need for an inter- 
pretation of the words “serious misconduct.” 


* * *x 


Engineering Apprentices 


The problems of juvenile recruitment and training in 

the engineering industry are being discussed at the Amalga- 
mated Engineering Union’s special youth conference at 
Southport this week. This conference, which is the first 
of its kind, is a reflection of the importance now attached to 
the needs of young workers. The engineering employers 
and trade unions are about to conclude a national agree- 
ment, which will lay down the basis for apprenticeship and 
training in the industry, on the lines of a joint memorandum 
submitted to the Ministry of Labour’s juvenile recruitment 
and training committee. They recommend that an 
apprenticeship system should be worked on a local 
basis, through special joint industrial juvenile advi- 
sory panels. These panels, which would consist of 
equal numbers of employers and unions representa- 
tives would be charged, broadly, with the control 
of supply of juvenile entrants, with vocational gui 
and with conditions of service and standards of instruction. 
They would maintain contact with the local education 
authorities. The main recommendations are that juveniles 
should remain in full-time education until employment is 
available ; that pre-apprenticeship training of a general 
character such as is now given at junior technical colleges 
should be available before leaving school ; that apprentices 
should be systematically released for a whole day a week 
during normal working hours for continued education, with 
additional attendance up to the age of 18 at a young 
people’s college. Voluntary attendance at evening classes 
would be encouraged, but should not be made a condition 
of apprenticeship. Stress is laid on the need for a more 
general education and for interchangeability—for instance, 
pattern-maker apprentices should learn about foundry work 
and vice versa. This scheme should help to raise the general 
level of education and to promote flexibility, which is so 
essential to the maintenance of a high general level of 
employment. 


* * * 


Women Engineers’ Wages 


The National Arbitration Tribunal has awarded an 
increase of 4s. a week to women employed in the engineer- 
ing industry according to the National Women’s Schedule, 
that is, on work “commonly performed by women.” A 
similar increase was awarded in May to adult males in the 
industry. This award will thus bring up the national mini- 
mum wage rates for women to 54s. for a plain time worker 
and §1s. for a piece worker. It is estimated that about three- 
quarters of a million women are affected by the increase. 
The Tribunal recommends in addition that the method 
of determining piece rates should be worked out by both 
sides of the industry. The unions catering for women 
engineers (Transport and General Workers’ Union, National 
Union of General and Municipal Workers and Amalgamated 
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Engineering Union) had referred the claim to arbitration, 
after turning down the employers’ offer, which is understood 
to have been for an increase of 3s. a week. They made it 
plain at the time that their claim was only an interim 
measure, pending an overhaul of the whole wages structure 
of the industry. 


* * * 


Second-Hand Furniture Price Control 


The Board of Trade has accomplished what, perhaps, has 
been its most difficult task, apart from_ clothes Tation- 
ing, in its control of the civilian market. Ceiling prices for 
second-hand furniture have been laid down to come into 
force on August 28th. The schedules divide furniture into 
three classes, A, B and C, according to the type of wood in 
which it is made, and prices are laid down in relation to 
the size and fittings of the pieces concerned. Thus prices 
laid down for wardrobes range from £6 108. to £57 I0s., 
and there are fifty-four classifications. There are twenty- 
four classifications for sideboards, with prices ranging from 
£6 to £40. Bedsteads vary from {£1 58. to £12 and bed- 
springs from £1 5s. to £6. The Board of Trade has had the 
assistance of the furniture trade in working out the 
schedules. The new Orders have come because earlier 
attempts to control furniture prices proved impossible to 
enforce in the absence of detailed ceiling prices. Conse- 
quently, prices rose considerably and steadily. The main 
object of the new Orders is not so much to achieve a 
“spectacular” reduction in priceg—although a substantial 
reduction is evident from the schedules—as to arrest the 
steady rise and to prevent excessive prices from being 
charged. A too drastic reduction might have the effect of 
drying up the sources of second-hand furniture, and clearly 
there should be a reasonable inducement to the disposal of 
surplus furniture in private homes. As before, sales between 
individuals are not controlled, but advertisements must 
state the name of the owner and the address at which the 
furniture can be inspected. Another provision, regrettable 
though necessary for enforcement, is that the trader must 
enter in his records the details of the identity card of those 
who sell to him or buy from him. Control is extended for 
the first time to sales by auction, to which the ceiling prices 
apply. All furniture offered for sale by traders must be 
labelled with its price and its number on the schedule. The 
ceiling prices apply to new furniture (other than utility 
furniture), of which there is still a small quantity on the 
market. They do not apply to antiques, and for especially 
fine pieces of furniture which are not antiques applica- 


. tion can be made to the Price Regulation Committee for 


permission to charge more than the scheduled price. 


x x *x 


Nitrate Developments 


The announcement made in the House of Commons 
on July sth that Germany is erecting synthetic nitrogen 
works in Spain is of interest for the future of international 
trade in nitrates. Spain is a major consumer of nitrogen 
fertilisers and, before the war, imported the bulk of its 
requirements. The closing of this market will be a serious 
loss to the Chilean nitrate industry and European exporters 
pa gy a pag yam tatay yallnasa ies tl 
tunities during this war. Large deposits of na nitrate 
have been discovered in China and are now being developed. 
The United States, which before the war used to import 
over a quarter of its nitrogen requirements, has. vastly ¢x- 
panded its manufacturing facilities and, according to 4 
recent report of the US Bureau cf Mines, is now capable 


of producing nitrogen compounds in excess of the domestic 


post-war demand. The United States was the only large 


national market excluded from the quota regulations of the 
pre-war international nitrogen agreements, so that it was 
utilised as a kind of dumping ground for With- 
out this outlet it would have been difficult in the past to 
reach any agreement between the various nitrogen pro- 
ducers, who, even before the war, could produce twice as 
much nitrogen as was needed. The wartime increase in out- 
put of natural and synthetic nitrates, and the closing of 
some of the largest pre-war markets, is likely to result after 
the war in heavy surpluses. These may be partly utilised 
if an ambitious policy of international nutrition standards 
is followed. But, in view of the importance of nitrates in 
peace and war, supplies and markets may well call for inter- 
governmental regulation. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
a 


THE DISTILLERS COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
LORD FORTEVIOT’S STATEMENT 


The sixty-seventh ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Distillers Company, Limited, 
was held in Edinburgh on the 21st instant. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Lord Forteviot, circulated with 
the directors’ report and statement of 
accounts for the year ended May 15, 1944. 

The profit from trading and revenue 
from investments for the year ended May 
15, 1944, arrived at after depre- 
ciation on the company’s assets, 
placing a further sum to reserve for invest- 
ments, and provision for deferred repairs, 
taxation and contingencies, amounts to 
£2,039,346. This compares with the figure 
of £1,947,221 for the previous year. _ 

The Board have agreed to appropriate 
and to apply the following sums :—_ 

To reserve fund £500,000, making the 
fund £3,500,000. : 7 

To war contingencies reserve £50,000, 
bringing it up to £250,000, leaving avail- 
able, with the amount brought forward and 
after deducting the interim dividends, the 
sum of £1,502,950, as against last year’s 
figure of £1,295,701. : 

Over past years it has been possible to 
build up, out of earned profits, substantial 
reserves in some of our larger subsidiary 
companies, in addition to those in the 
accounts of the principal company, and this 
policy has been continued in the year under 
review. The stage has been reached, how- 
ever, when, in the opinion of the board, 
advantage may be taken to some extent of 
this prudent and conservative policy, and 
the appropriations to reserves in the prin- 
cipal company, already mentioned, have 
been reduced, as compared with the pre- 
vious year, by £125,000. By using the 
increase in profit of £92,125, and the saving 
from the said a lations to reserve, the 
board is in a position to make the following 


(1) To increase the dividend on ordinary 
stock by 14 per cent. to 164 per cent., that 
is, a final dividend of 10 per cent.; 

and (2) To increase the bonus on ordin- 
ary stock from 1} per cent. to 24 per cent., 

thus leaving a carry forward of £534,491, 
. £20,157 larger than the amount brought 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


With regard to the balance sheet, I 
= report the following features of 


(t) During the year under review the 
Nateeny extended their investments in 
can ee ae 

» 90 that, at May 15, 1944, the 
company’s holdings in gilt edged securities, 

short term, amounted to just under 
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ing of supplies both at home and abroad. 
The situation at home has been borne by 
the public with admirable restraint, and 
our great export markets fully realise that 
we are supplying them as generously as we 
can. I must, however, point out that any 
further curtailment of supplies for abroad 
may endanger the continuance of that great 
National asset, the export of a commodity 
which, in pre-war years, amounted to many 
millions pounds sterling. In the post- 
war world this would be of great value to 
the United Kingdom in the International 
situation, and it cannot much longer be 
guaranteed unless distilling is permitted. 

There was no change in the duty on 
whisky in the Finance Act, 1944, so that the 
price of 25s. 9d. per bottle, of which no 
less than 18s. 44d. represents duty, con- 
tinues in operation. 

The company’s yeast factories have been 
on full production throughout the year, and 
there has been an ever-increasing demand 
for all our yeast products. At the request 
of the Ministry of Food, the company 
equipped premises suitable for additional 
production, and in the early of 1944 
one of these plants was successfully brought 
into operation. 


PROGRESS, IN CHEMICAL AND PLASTIC 
SPHERES 


While present conditions do not permit 
me to ge upon the subject, I am able 
to say that our progress in the chemical 
and plastic spheres continues, and, in addi- 
tion to the substantial contribution to the 
National effort which our company is 
making, in the supply of essential war 
materials, we are now giving careful con- 
sideration to the problems of post-war 
developments as affecting the industries in 
which we are engaged. 

I have also to inform our stockholders of 
the proposed fusion between Gyproc Pro- 
ducts, Limited, one of our subsidiary com- 
panies, engaged in the manufacture of 

lasterboard, and the British Plaster Board, 

imited, whereby the Distillers Company, 
Limited, receives shares of the British 
Plaster Board, Limited, in exchange for 
those of Gyproc Products, Limited. After 
full consideration of all the factors, your 
board considers this to be an extremely 
satisfactory arrangement, which should tend 
to consolidate and broaden our interest in 
the building industry. _ eee 

I do not propose to give any indication 
of the prospects for the current financial 
year, but I should like our stockholders to 
appreciate that the company is in an ex~- 
tremely strong position financially, with 
ample reserves, and that, so far as it is 
possible to do so, our plants are being kept 
in a full state of efficiency. interests 
are varied and well spread, and, as I have 
indicated, the directors have very much in 
mind the problems that will arise in the 
post-war period. 


MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE 


It is with deep .regret that I have to 
record the death of Mr. William Dargie, 
which took place on February 15, 1944. 
Mr. Dargie had spent almost the whole 
of his business life with the company, 
rising, through the office of secretary, to a 
seat on the board, and, in 1940, to the 
management committee. He rendered great 
service to the company, and we miss his 
genial and kindly personality. — ; 

I have also to record the resignation of 
Mr. P. M. Dewar from the management 
committee, but I am happy to say that he 
consented to retain his seat on the board, 
where his valuable advice, gained from a 
lifelong connection with the whisky indus- 


is still available to us. 
""Yine board appointed Mr. J. M. Connell 
and Mr. L. A. to fill these vacancies 
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on the management committee. The past 
services and qualifications of these two 
gentlemen fully merit these appointments. 


STAFFS 


The directors again acknowledge the 
loyal service rendered to the company by 
all members of our staffs—both office and 
works—who remain to carry on the work 
of our company, in some places under 
trying and testing conditions. I should like 
to mention particularly the work of the fire 
guards at certain premises, who, on a 
number of occasions, have rendered very 
valuable services. 

I am very sorry to report that more of 
our employees have been killed in action, 
and I tender to their relatives the sincere 
annpetty of all in the company’s employ- 
ment. 


ANGLO-DUTCH 
PLANTATIONS OF JAVA, 
LIMITED 


_ The thirty-fourth ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Anglo-Dutch Plantations of Java, 
Limited, was held on the 18th instant in 
London, Mr W. H. Daukes (chairman 
and managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report: As regards the properties, we have 
no reliable information. We hear of tea 
being uprooted and substituted by ramie, 
a type of fibre. It is also rumcured that 
the Japanese are maintaining the sisal 
plantations in order to use this product 
for making sacks. A great deal is also 
heard in these times of “ersatz” tea and 
“ersatz” coffee, also of synthetic rubber, 
and still more recently of synthetic quinine. 
Personally I am very confident that when 
the estates are once again in working order 
agriculture in the East will be able to hold 
its own against all substitute products. 

The report was adopted. 


TRUSTEES CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 
INCREASE IN REVENUE 


The fifty-sixth ordinary general meeting 
of the Trustees Corporation, Limited, was 
held, on the 26th instant, in London. 

Mr Harold G. Brown (deputy chairman), 
who presided, said that Winchester House 
had been severely damaged by bomb blast. 
It was too early to assess the full extent 
of the damage. All branches of their busi- 





ness, however, were able to carry on, the | 


Safe Deposit remaining quite unaffected 
and most of the public halls being usable. 

At May 31, 1944, a valuation of their 
investments showed an appreciation 
amounting to fully 30 per cent. over the 
balance-sheet e. On that basis, their 
issued capital £1,750,000 and their free 
reserves and carry-forward, aggregating over 
£600,000, remained intact with an appre- 
ciable margin. The Trustees Department 
had provided a revenue of £7,451 and the 
total revenue at £209,345 compared with 
£201,615 for the previous year. They pro- 
posed a final dividend of 7 per cent., less 
tax, making once again 10 per cent. for 
the year on the ordinary stock. ‘ 

Many problems which would arise after 
the war might, if injudiciously handled, 
have unpleasant repercussions on invest- 
ment portfolios. It was consoling that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had held out 
some hope that the rules hitherto applied 
in arriving at profits for taxation might be 
reconsidered and discussed. What was 
bearable, although unreasonable, with tax 
at one or two shillings in the £, became 
unbearable and ruinous when taxation 
attained the proportions that appeared 
probable for many years to come. It was 
bad enough when our Government only 
had to be satisfied, but in the case of 
foreign trade other Governments also made 
claims as heavy as those of our own Govern- 
ment. 

The report was adopted. 
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IMPERIAL BANK OF IRAN 


GREAT RISE IN DEPOSITS 
INGREASED PROFIT 
SIR A. HENRY McMAHON’S STATEMENT 


The fifty-fifth ordinary general meetin: 
of the Imperial Bank of Iran will be held, 
at the Institute of 

Moorgate Place, 
London, E.C. 


The following is the statement of the 
chairman, Colonel Sir A. Henfy McMahon, 
GCOMG. GCVO. KCLE., CSI. 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended March 20, 1944:— 

The outstanding feature of our balance- 
sheet this year is again the increase ,in 
deposits, which have risen by over 
£3,500,000. A large part of this increase 
has taken place at our Iraq branches, 
where, as in Iran, funds awaiting employ- 
ment continue to accumulate in the hands 
of our customers. The item bills payable 
shows a moderate increase in outstanding 
commitments, includi tax _ liabilities 
which have since been settled. Accept- 
ances show a reduction of over £950,000, 
which is mainly accounted for by the 
decline in documentary credits opened by 
us in respect of imports to Iran. Much of 
this business has passed through depart- 
mental hands without our int lary, 
and the private importer has been less 
active. 

While our deposits have increased, dis- 
counts, loans and advances show a reduc- 
tion of £1,000.000. Our advances have 
been substantially reduced, but our short- 
term discounts, which reflect internal 
trading activity, show an increase on the 
previous year. Bilis receivable show little 
change. Investments also are about the 
same as last year. The cash itera is accord- 
ingly increased by over £5,000,000, and 
it will be observed that we hold 70 per 
cent. of our deposit liabilities in cash and 
money at call or short notice, as against 
55 per cent. last year. 

THE YEAR'S PROFIT 

Our profit —_ a slight ene and 
we are again able to propose same 
dividend as we paid for the preceding five 
years, and to add £50,000 to the reserve, 
leaving the carry-forward increased by 


TE ate sin 
rates for sterling and dollars in Iran 
have been maintained without change since 


port, has continued to increase, notably in 
the case of tea and textiles. The rise in the 
cost of living, which had been a disturb- 
ing feature up till the apeing. of last year, 
has happily last much of its impetus. The 
efforts of the Government to this end were 
aided by the good harvests of 1943 and 
by the course of the war. The index figure, 
which was over 900 (1936-37 = 100) in 
April, 1943, had nevertheless reached about 
1,100 by April, 1944. The incidence of 
this burden on our general es abroad 
is one of our problems for the future. 

A fairly good harvest is expected in 
Northern Iran this year, but in the south 
the prospect is poor, as the crops dependent 
on direct rainfall have suffered severely 
from drought. Iranian industrial enter- 
prises continue their prosperous course, 
notably the spinnin — factories. 
It is an amanda sign changed 
conditions that Iran is now an anxious im- 
porter of raw cotton, which was formerly 
exported on a large scale. A corollary 
of this industrial growth and prosperity is 
the recent indication of labour organisation 
for betterment in Isfahan. 

Sailing craft have now become the ac- 
cepted means tran i 


trading year. aoa eee 
crop was a record one, the date crop 
was - Much of the export of the 
well-known dates is now in the 
form of small 


packets for the use of the 
Allied Forces. 


had to cope 


Our Kuwait branch has 
with an unpreced of s 
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POWELL DUFFRYN, 
LIMITED 
NEW CAPITAL STRUCTURE 





The annual general meeting of Powel] 


Duffryn, Limited, was held, on the 19th 
Edm 


und L. Hann 3 


instant, in London, Mr 
(chairman and managing director) pre- 


The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 


accounts: As a result of the adoption of f 
the Powell Duffryn amalgamation scheme | 


members now ‘receive the accounts in a 
new form. Those who previously held 
tyn §S 
Coal Company, Limited, and Welsh 
Associated Collieries, Limited, and elected 
to exchange their priority shares for ordin- 
ary shares in this - company, together 
with the ex-ordinary stockholders in the 
Powell Duffryn Steam Coal Company, 
Limited, now hold ordinary stock in this 
company, the name of which has been 
changed to Powell Duffryn, Limited. The 
advantage of the new capital structure, 
patticularly in the simplification of the 
accounts, is obvious. e result of the 
ation is reflected in the increase 
in the capital of the company and a 
decrease in the capital reserve account. 
The profit and loss account includes the 
first dividend from Cory Brothers and 
Company, Limited, since the share capital 
was purchased towards the end of 1942. 


DIVIDEND OF 8 PER CENT 


The dividend of 6} per cent. recom- 
amended on the i stock of Powell 
Duffryn, Limited, makes (together with 
the interim dividend of 14 per cent. paid 
on the ordinary stock of the Powell Duffryn 
Steam Coal Company, Limited) an aggre- 
gate dividend of 8 per cent. for the year 
under review. 

Every effort has been made to keep the 
collieries and works of the company 
the highest possible state of efficiency, but 
in present circumstances it is mot prac- 
ticable to maintain the properties, plant 
and equipment at the s that had 
been attained when the war commenced. 
Heavy expenditure will be needed in post- 
war a te industry is controlled by 
the t under powers conferred 
by the Defence Regulations and both the 
production and sales of coal continue to 
be under direction from the Ministry of 
Fuel and Power. The officials and the staff 
of 100, who are responsible for the 
management of the company’s affairs, are 
collaborating with representatives of the 
Ministry in furtherance of the Govern- 
ment’s plans for maximum outputs. 


IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH 


Space does not permit even a general 
outline of the fundamental problems of 
the industry or the lines of approach to 
their solution. The coal-mining industry 
for some time has recognised that the best 
results in research can only be achieved 
through co-operative effort. To this end 
the industry set up the British Coal Utili- 
zation Research Association. ‘The Associa 
tion has in recent years carried out impor- 
tant work in many directions and has m 


preparation a programme for comprehen- 
sive research into the uction of hydro- 
eld which has great 
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ANGLO-PORTUGUESE TELEPHONE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


THE AZORES AGREEMENT 
SIR ALEXANDER ROGER’S REVIEW 


fifty-seventh ordinary general meet- 
iat si Anglo-Portuguese Telephone 
Company, Limited, was held at Maiden- 
head on the 25th instant. 

The following is the statement of Sir 
Alexander Roger, K.C.I.E. (chairman and 
joint managing director), which was cir- 
culated with the report and accounts : — 

The sterling/escudo exchange rate of 100 
escudos to the £ has not varied since July, 
1940, and the currency accounts have again 
been converted at that figure. Remittances 
continue to be satisfactory. f 

Revenue and expenses have increased 
almost in proportion, with the result that 
net profit at £52,126 compares with 
{52,627. After providing for the cstomary 
dividends of 8 per cent., less income-tax, 
on the ordinary stock and “A” ordi 
shares, the amount carried forward is 
£39,237, against £39,086. 

The reserve for renewals has increased 
from £541,069 to £620,642. 

Cash on deposit with Telephone and 
General Trust amounted to £27,438. Your 
company continues in close association 
financially and technically with the trust 
and its services are appreciated both here 
and in 


|SUPPLY PROBLEMS 


The addition to fixed assets of £37,680, 
making the total £2,541,153, is abnormally 
small and is directly attributable to world 
shortage of telephone oe moron supplies. 

We have only. managed to meet the more 
urgent priority demands, and this solely 
by ingenious improvisations and readjust- 
ment. The management has been able to 
maintain the system and service at a high 
level, and we continue to leave nothing 

€ to secure supplies in any and every 
direction. The number of stations in ser- 
vice at the end of 1943 was 63,176. 

We work in happy harmony with the 
State Telephone Administration, whose 
problems are akin to our own, and we 
gladly pay tribute to the mutual advantages 
which this co-operation affords to the public 
whom we serve. 


PORTUGUESE ECONOMY—BRITISH 
CO-OPERATION 


The Azores agreement between the 
British and se Governments of 
October last is of the widest importance 
countries. It is true that it is a 
wat measure only, but obviously it springs 
from a deep desire to cement the commer- 

political and cultural relationships of 

two countries for years to come. 
one hand, the Azores Agreement 
merchant ship- 
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emphasis on Britain’s contribution in these 
directions. It is pleasing to note that in 
the establishment of new fundamental 
industries the introduction of foreign 
capital and technique will be sought. 

A Project of Law has also recently been 
published envisaging a comprehensive 
scheme for electrification on a country- 
wide scale which when completed will 
have an immensely beneficial effect on the 
economy of the country. 

These plans for industrial expansion are 
in line with those being prepared in many 
other countries, and Portugal can be 
assured that this company and the other 
companies with which I am associated 
will collaborate in every possible direction 
to ensure success. 

In the field of communications our pro- 
gramme in furtherance of the national 
economy of Portugal involves the expendi- 
ture of at least £1,000,000 on the telephone 
service in the immediate post-war years. 


PORTUGAL’S COLONIAL EMPIRE 


Portugal has a vast colonial empire with 
enormous potentialities for development 
and expansion. The great territories of 
Portuguese East and West Africa are 
largely contiguous to the Dominion of 
South Africa, the Rhodesias and Tan- 
ganyika. All these countries are now and 
will be still more so jointly interested in 
inter-communication by radio, telephone, 
telegraph, air, roads and railways, and 
there is ample room for collaboration 
between Portugal and Britain, both finan- 
cially and technically, to the great 
advantage of both. 

The cultural and friendly intercourse of 
the two countries is considerably forwarded 
by the British Institute in Portugal and 
the Anglo-Portuguese Society in London. 
These organisations, in spite of war con- 
ditions, are equally alive and vigorous and 
all those associated with Portugal are in- 
debted to them. H.E. the Duke of Palmella, 
who was warmly welcomed to London in 
October last as his country’s Ambassador, 
has accepted the presidency of the An 
Portuguese Society, and has already shown 
cordial support and encouragement of the 
society’s activities. 

PERSONNEL 


Personal contacts between representa- 
tives of your London and Portugal boards 
chave been maintained in both countries. 
We were particularly happy to welcome 
here two colleagues of Portuguese nation- 
ality, not alone for the extremely valuable 
conferences which were held, but because in 
addition they were able to observe some- 
thing of war-time conditions here, and the 
the igude of the British contribution 
to the Allied cause. We are all ambassadirs 
to a greater or lesser degree of the country 
of our birth when travelling abroad, and 
these visits are of importance in the re- 
lationships between ples. The respon- 
sibilities and duties of the board in Portu- 

l, of the company’s eral manager— 
Mr H. A. Hincks—and the management 
and staff increase with the difficulties of 
the times and the development of the 
company, and I feel you will desire me to 

everyone in Lisbon and Oporto far 
their work in a trying year. 

ao nano Suan « of the company 
in Lisbon an © Over 99 per cent. 
are of Portuguese nationality, and the scale 
of wages and the conditions of service have 
always compared favourably with any other 
business in Portugal. _ 

As in most countries, there has been 
a steady rise in the cost of essential com- 
modities a = Seon Government 
has recogni is by a temporary increase 
in salaries and wages to those in Govern- 
ment service. Your company has volun- 
tarily followed this lead. 


THOMAS DE LA RUE AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


CONTINUED EXPANSION 


_ The forty-seventh ordinary general meet- 
ing of Thomas de la Rue and Company, 
Limited, will be held in London on the 
2nd_ proximo. 

The following is an extract from the 

statement by Mr B. C. Westall (chairman 
and managing ditector) circulated with the 
accounts : — 
_ I am very glad to be able to report con- 
tinued expansion in every sphere of the 
company’s activities. The major part of 
the total profits (£311,629) derive from the 
parent company’s manufacturing activities, 
which are now confined to security printing. 
The process of re-equipment of plant 
destroyed at the end of 1940 has continued 
and the additional machinery brought into 
operation during the year has enabled us 
to undertake an increased volume of busi- 
ness. The volume of business in hand 
compares favourably with that of a year 
ago, and the prospects for the year ended 
March, 1945, are encouraging. 


THE MORE DISTANT FUTURE 


_ With regard to the more distant future, 
it does not seem unreasonable to hope that 
many countries of the world will look to 
Great Britain for their bank and currency 
notes, and we do not anticipate that we 
shall fail to get a fair share of such business. 
The policy of transferring the plastics 
and stationery business to separate sub- 
sidiary companies has been fully justified. 
We have received many letters from mem- 
bers of the Forces praising the manner in 
which the Onoto Pen has stood up success- 
fully to very severe conditions in many 
parts of the world. Such tributes are en- 
couraging signs for the future of our pen 
business when restrictions are removed. It 
has been a source of regret that we have 
not been able to supply the trade with a 
greater quantity of our playing cards. 


‘DEVELOPMENT OF PLASTICS 


The process of reorganisation and con- 
solidation of our subsidiary, De La Rue 
Plastics, Limited, has been continued. The 
directors found it desirable to form a 
separate company, Scottish Plastics, Limited, 
for the operation of the Scottish factory 
and business. This new company will con- 
tinue to manufacture the Onoto Pens. Its 
main objective, however, will be the develop- 
ment of plastics in Scotland. 

The output of De La Rue Plastics, 
Limited, has continued at a high level. 
A very high percentage of the work has 
been for the Fighting Services. While a 
certain amount of dislocation is bound to 
occur in the change-over from war-time to 
peace-time production, we are fortunate in 
that a considerable number of moulds is 
available for immediate use. 

The policy of enlarging the research and 
development departments has been con- 
tinued. During the war our activities have 
been restricted to finding new applications 
of plastics to war purposes. Even more 
could have been done had we been able to 
obtain sufficient technical staff with the 
necessary qualifications for carrying out 
research. It is to be hoped that the Govern- 
ment will bear in mind the desirability of 
making available for industrial concerns at 
the earliest moment possible experts in 
chemistry and engineering, so that the 
ground work for industrial expansion may 
be prepared in good time. In a compara- 
tively mew industry such as plastics, 
research and development are even more 
important than in the case of the older 
established industries. In our own case, 
the board of De La Rue Plastics have 
many projects in view which must await 
the engagement of technicians. Speaking 
generally, the future expansion of our 
plastics business will depend upon the 
speedy relaxation of the system of controls. 
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FORESTAL LAND, TIMBER 
AND RAILWAYS COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


GROUND FOR SOLID 
SATISFACTION 


MR LOUIS H. KIEK’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-eighth ordinary general mect- 
ing of the Forestal Land, Timber and 


7th instant, in i 

Mr Louis H. Kiek, the vice-chairman, 
presided. 

The following is an extract from the 
vice-chairman’s statement circulated with 
the report and accounts: The net profit 
for the year has been £615,176, or approxi- 
mately the same as year, and this in 
spite of a decrease by some £6,500 in 
income from investments, etc., the natural 
result of the reinvestment in British 
Government loans of a substantial part of 
the proceeds of realisation of certain over- 
seas holdings which had produced a higher 
return. On the other hand, these realisa- 
tions, for which we had, you need not be 
assured, the best of reasons, have in 1943, 
as in 1942, yielded us a capital profit of 
over £50,000. After full. provision for 
taxation in respect of the year under review 
and an appropriation of {100,000 to 
general reserve, which is thereby increased 
to £1,650,000, and after adding £158,879 
brought in from the preceding year, there 
remains available £404,626, out of which 
the 6 per cent. preference dividend (less 
tax) has required £55,976 and an interim 
dividend of 3 per cent. (less tax) already 
paid on the ordinary stock £55,633. 

We now recommend a final dividend 
on the ordinary stock of 3 per cent. (less 
tax) and a cash bonus of 3 per cent. (less 
tax), which would leave a balance of 
£181,752 to be carried forward to the 
accounts for the current year. Stock- 
holders will again receive the benefit of 
the amounts of dominion tax relief set out 
in the detailed profit and loss account. 

_I trust you will agree that these results 
give ground for solid satisfaction. 
cordial thanks are due to all concerned for 
~ energy and ability displayed in facing 

em. 


BALANCE-SHEET CHANGES 


The only changes of importance in the 
balance sheet compared with that of the 
Sion, plakegeed sora tee tee 

ions, Contemp sev years ago but 
only recently practicable, in the capital 
structure of Forestal Argentina. In the 
first place, that company’s share capital, 


hitherto expressed in e gold pesos 
has been converted into the ene at 
the ratio prescribed by law “ moneda 


legal” or “paper” pesos, which, needless 
to say, have ample gold backing. La 
Forestal Argentina has thereby brought its 
capitalisation and accounting in line with 
the practice now generally adopted by 
public companies in the Argentine. In the 
second place you will have observed that 
the £800,000 of that company’s sterling 
debentures which we owned have been 
converted into a corresponding number of 


so that the extensive properties: of ° 


La Forestal Argentina are i 
ed now entirely 


It is hardly necessary to refer in detail 
to the further evidence of strength disclosed 
by our balance sheet as reflected in avail- 
able liquid resources. Our current assets 
at the end of the year, i ing £673,632 
cash at bank, £886,766 British Government 
securities, and £726,500 Tax Reserve Cer- 
tificates, exceeded our current liabilities by 
= £1,902,726. ue 

t may perhaps have come to the notice 
of stockholders that there has during the 
past year been some criticism of this com- 
pany, not, I am glad to say, in this country, 
on the grounds that it has been instru- 
mental in unreasonably raising the price of 
quebracho extract. egations have 
obviously been founded on incorrect in- 
formation, and I would like to take this 
opportunity of laying the actual facts before 
stockholders. 


I have taken for this purpose the prices 
of materials, free on board ship at port of 
origin, since 0 there would be 
complicating factors over which manufac- 
turers cannot exercise any control, such as 
rates of exchange, war risk insurance and 
freights. I have examined the prices 


charged for all the pal tanning 
extracts on this —_ in bs pane immedi- 
ately preceding 
A t, 1939, and have compared 
with the prices char to-day, or, in the 
that are not to-day 
at the last 
ich they were 


case of some mate! i 
obtainable, the prices 
period during the war at 
obtainable. 


COMPARISON WITH PRE-WAR FIGURES 


Increase _in 
price 

the war ex- 
pressed as a 
percentageon 
the price 
immediately 
before the 


Material 


war 
Argentine Ordinary Quebracho Per Cent. 
t 13.46 


eee eRe ee eee eee eee eee 


c 
South African Wattle Extract... 


15.49 
North American Liquid Chest- 

WE TRMNEE inca ckcicniess ei :-  $6.29* 
Myrabolam Extract from India 131.5 
Italian Chestnut Extract (last 

price available) ................. 172.2 
Turkish Valonea Extract (last 

price available) ................. 64.4 

ustralian Eucalyptus (Redunca 

wood) Extract .................. '45.16 


*In the printed copies circulated to the 
stockholders this figure, a typo- 
graphical error, appeared as 115.38 per cent. 


‘ instead of the percentage of 56.29 quoted. 


I think you will find this table instructive 
and we are quite prepared to stand by our 
record in this matter. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


BARRY AND STAINES 
LINOLEUM, LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


The ordinary meeting of 
on the 26th instant, in London, Sir John N. 
Barran, Bt. (the chairman) presiding. 
The following is an extract from the 
statement by the chairman circulated with 
the accounts: Your directors present this 
results in circumstances which 


side the figures which we put before you 
show that we have passed the financially 
bleak period of conversion of our works 
to the war tasks, in which they are now so 
largely absorbed. 

Our net has risen, and has been 
arrived at after prudent allowances for the 
epee teem ths fpcrmigerme te pa big 
is certain to have your approval. is has 
been achieved in spite of a drop in our 
dividend from Canada. It es us to 
return to a dividend of 74 per cent., a 
result not to be ashamed of. Again I must 
refrain from details of our many manu- 
facturing activities ; I will merely say that 
of them also we need not be ashamed. The 
total of our reserves and profit and loss 
balances, the final index of our company’s 
standing, has risen slightly. 

The needs and responsibilities of the 

Te ee ee ee ee 


i to 

é grieve to say that 

since last year there are gaps in their ranks. 
The report was adopted. 
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THE BRITISH PLASTER 
BOARD LIMITED 


FACTORS AFFECTING PROFITS 
LORD BELPER ON PROPOSED 
AMALGAMATION 


The twenty-seventh ordinary general 
meeting of e British Plaster / 
Limited, was held, on the 25th instant, in 
Derby, Lord Belper (the chairman) pre- ; 
siding 


, 3 

The following is an extract from the |) 
chairman’s statement issued with the report 
and accounts: You will observe, on refer. f 
ring to the profit and loss account, that the 
net profit after taxation amounts to 
£161,028, compared with £250,633 for the F 
previous year. 

The eee SO profit is - toa marked 
falling off in Government business during 
the period under review and also to a 
further contraction in business generally. 


MAINTENANCE OF DIVIDEND JUSTIFIED 


For the first time in our history as a 
public company, the amount recommended 
to be distributed by way of dividend is in 
excess of the amount earned. The carry- 
forward, however, remains at a substantial 
sum—namely, £266,574 158., equivalent 
to about one and a-quarter year’s dividend 
at the rate of 25 per cent. per annum. In 
all the circumstances, your directors feel 
justified in recommending the maintenance 
of the dividend. 

I need not remind you that our average 
profits for many years before the war— 
profits earned in world-wide competition— 
were tly in excess of the average profits 

since the outbreak of war. As a 
tesult of this, we have not been able to 
build up an E.P.T. cushion against possible 
future losses and, in this respect, we are 
in a worse position than firms less efficient 
in pre-war days. The fall in earnings since 
the war is due not so much to a reduction 
in turnover, as to lower margins im- 
| under the Government’s Costing 

use. 


AGREEMENT WITH GYPROC PRODUCTS 


Limited, has been arrived at by comparing 
the respective earnings of the two com- 
panies and ascertaining the ratio of one to 
ae ates etre sagen © Ge ined 
nary capital of the British Plaster Board, 
The 


The Distillers Company, Limited, under- 
fake not to dispose of the shares to tt 
. + : an a 
can & va ied in these shares, 


a the formalities to which I have 

erred are completed, an extra-ord 

general meeting of this company will be 
for the purpose of placing the pro- 
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close of the financial year sales 
hae teen fairly well maintained, but you 
will appreciate the difficulty of making 
ies under existing conditions. 
Before closing, I have pleasure in record- 
ing our appreciation to all con- 
cerned with the management and operation 
of our business. 
The report and 


accounts were unani- 





GUEST KEEN AND 
NETTLEFOLDS, LIMITED 


FUTURE OF BRITISH INDUSTRY 


rdinary meeting of Guest 
ease Nettlefolds, Limited, was held, 
on the 26th instant, at the Queen’s Hotel, 
Birmingl 


. H. Jolly, deputy-chairman and 
anit director, presided in the absence, 
through temporary indisposition, of Sir 
Samuel R. Beale, K.B.E. 

The secretary (Mr E. C. Drake) read the 
notice convening meeting and the 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, which has been circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
March 31, 1944, and was taken as read: — 

I hope that next year I may be enabled 
to give you a more detailed account of the 
activities of our company. ‘The appended 


accounts show ljttle change in the final 
results for the year under review as is in- 
evitable under existing circumstances, but 
it has been possible to make progress in 
settling taxation liabilities up to March 31, 
1943. 

Mr Maurice Tollit, who has been asso- 
ciated with the management in Birming- 
ham for many years, has been appointed 
a director of the company, and you will be 
asked to confirm his appointment. 


RESEARCH PLANS 


The board have been giving much 
thought to problems of organisation and 
efficiency as they affect our company. Plans 
have been made for further development of 
our research departments, and also for pro- 
vision of the best equipment to meet post- 
war conditions when the present necessity 
for concentration on production for war 
purposes is relaxed. The proposals of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for these pur- 
poses are welcome as an instalment of 
fairer terms for British industry in its 
approaching struggle for export trade. 

I feel that it needs reiterating that the 
considerable national expenditure contem- 
plated for the improvement of social con- 
ditions in this country cannot be forth- 
coming unless British industries are efficient 
and prosperous, which presupposes the 
encouragement of initiative and the relaxa- 
tion of control, by Government as quickly 
as may be. 


It is with great pleasure that I again 
record our appreciation of the very fine 
contribution to national production by the 
management, staff and workpeople. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


The retiring directors (the Right Honour- 


able the Lord Hyndley of Meads, Sir- 


Maurice E. Denny, Bart., C.B.E., and Mr 
M. H. Tollit) were re-elected, and the 


167 
auditors (Messrs Carter and Company) were 
reappointed. ; 


A vote of thanks to the chairman, direc- 
tors and staff concluded the proceedings. 





UNITED PREMIER OIL AND 
CAKE COMPANY, LIMITED 


CURRENT YEAR’S SATISFACTORY 
RESULTS 


_ The twenty-fifth ordinary general meet- 
ing of the United Premier Oil and Cake 
Company, Limited was held, on the 26th 
instant, at the Registered Office in London, 
Sir Frank B. Sanderson, Bt, M.P., 
presiding. 


The chairman made reference to the loss 
the company had suffered by the death of 
Mr M. S. Myers, who had been a member 
of the board since 1919. In dealing with 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1943, the chairman stated 
that the seed-crushing and oil-extracting 
mills continued to operate under Govern- 
ment control, and although it would be 
unwise to attempt to forecast the future 
he was happy to state that the results for 
the past nine months of the current year 
had been satisfactory. 


The final dividend of sd. per share, less 
tax, as recommended, making with the 
interim dividend 9d. per share (or 15 per 
cent.) less tax, for the year was declared. 


The directors retiring were re-elected 
and the auditors reappointed. After an 
allusion had been made to the valuable 
services of the general manager, Mr W. E. 
Waterhouse, and the continued loyal co- 
operation of the management, staff and 
operatives throughout a difficult period, the 
proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the chairman. 





RECORDS and 


INVESTMENT 





Datty AVERAGE OF 50 Common STOCKS 
Stock Exchanges: London ee oir erent 
‘ 1944 | Av Transactions 1944 Average | Transactions 
‘ FunanciaL News” INDICES July 14 131-8 | 1,088,000 || July 18....| 129-7 1,277,000 
ae 131-0 421,000 ||" ,, 19....| 128-4 1,139,000 
am _ 131-1 1,482,000 » 20....| 129-3 1,343,000 
1944: High, 131-8 (July 14). Low 113-8 (Feb. 8). * Two-hour session. 
% 
July 20... | 6,318 6,297 | 115-2 | 134-2 3°16 3°65 Capital Issues 
» 21...) 4,215 5,781 115-6 134-2 3-16 3-63 
» 24... | 9,020 7,283 116 -3 134-2 3°15 3-61 Week ending Nominal Con- New 
» 25...) 7,486 6,046 116-4 134-2 3-15 361 July 29, 1944 Capital versions Money 
» %... |) 17,790 6,339 116 6 134-1 3°15 3-60 £ £ f 
* July 1, 19 high = 6 Particulars of Government issues appear on page 169. 
wy 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 i shares, 1944 : ighest, . Includi Excluding 
Jay 28) i < Uae ‘0 (Feb. 28). 20 Fixed Int., 1944: highest, 138 -4 (Feb. 23) ; Yeert ss as 
£ £ 
See Tun BAAN BW sna Dheo bae ceeaeer 976,173,804 962,352,823 
New York Rs cae testes ye 1,094,946,378 1,078,210,720 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36=100) Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
—— _ July July July Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 
Mor we : 1944 rote f 336 721 fi 957 B49 579 2 uf 789 2 a8 455 
eeee 962,022,102 > vi > , ? , ? , 
1S 7 i933. ..  1,074,986,200 2,585,843 638,677 1,068,408,734 1,454,552 8,347,434 








STATISTICS 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 








* Conversions excluded. 


SIX MONTHS’ 


The following tables give aggregate figures for capital issues, 
on both “‘ new” and “ old” basis, with the usual comparisons. 
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CAPITAL ISSUES 


¢ Includes Government issues to July 18, 1944, only- 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been ted: 
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TABLE I—TotaL BORROWING (MILLION D_ 


























British 
First Half a Total 
of *Home | Empire | F Issues | Indices 
Each Year t “| Corpo- | Others) Be 
! ment | rations Feces 
| By Direct Public Offer (Old Basis) | = 
OB. 865, &- 85-2; 10-0) 89:3) 184-5 40-2) 20-1 | 244-8 | 100 
wea] P| 8] Bs) Pola) Sa | Sead) e 
BONS acdies cuss 4: i ; 
BOG i cols sis ¥ | 885-6) Nil v3) Be | O-1| Nil | 884-8) 360 
| Including “* Permission to Deal” (New Basis) a 
NO scene 2-5| 16-3) 108-2| 127-0| 12:2| 1-4 ‘ 
eee $29 2| = 6-5 | 835-7| 0-3| O-1| 836-1) 597 
BOOB iin... Nil $o34| 14| 0-6 | 995-4! 708 
Oss. as a 885-6 | Nil 887-7 | 0-4| Nil | 888-1| - 637 

















* Including County and Public Board Loans. 
TasLe Il—Totat Company Issurs (MILLION £) 

















First Halt | _ seb ae 
} j 
. Bach Year | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 
i i i 
Debentures:...] Nil] Nil| 1-7] 0-9| 0-3| O2| 28] 4:1 
Preference ... Ni| Nil} Ni| o-2| 02] O7| 14] 241 
Ordinary ...... a5| Ol] 17| 07] 28] 59| 68] 3:3 
Total ..... 251 o2| 34! 181 3-3] 68| 10-7! 85 


TaBLe III—Awnatysis oF NEW CAPITAL APPLICATIONS 
(Excluding Conversions) 





First Half Years First Half Years 
OldfBasis New 
Rae re Pe En Tee 
| 1943 | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 
es ee cease bo R ae 
British Govt. Loans. 984,701,500 ‘ 885,967,900 984,701,500 683,567,900 
E Fin., etc. i i i 
—_— Pa Nil Nil 588,100 Nil 
on Diiiebistiwericn 638,700 Nil 1,388,700 Nil 
Breweries and Distills. Nil Nil 453, Nil 
Motors, etc. ........ 225,000 31,000 729,100 31,000 
Iron Coal and Steel. . 140,000 Nil 3 935,100 63,000 
Stores and Traders .. Nil Nil 7,900 Nil 
Elec. Light and Teleg. Nil Nil Sr. 200 Nil 
Hotels, Theatres, etc. Nil 131,200 | - Nil 337,200 
Gas and Water ..... Nil Nil Nii 94,600 
Manufg. and Miscel 136,200 1,068,200 2,717,600 | 4,280,000 
ee 2 oe 985,841,400 | 884,797,300 | 995,437,100 | 888,586,200 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—There has been no floating debt 
borrowing this week. The {110,000,000 weekly issue of Treasury 
bills has, for the first time, been equalled by the maturities. 
The banks have not been called upon to make any payments 
against Treasury Deposit Receipts and there were no TDR 
maturities. On this score, therefore, the position was left 
balanced. This absence of floating debt borrowing is due to 
the high concentration of tax payments from the banks to the 
Exchequer. Transfers of income tax and war damage contribu- 
tion money have been particularly heavy. Despite this fact and 
the making up by the banks for their July statements, credit 
supplies in the money market have been ample. The reasons 
for this abundance are provided by the latest Bank return 
which shows an expansion of {£25,107,000 in Government 
securities and a release of {8,987,000 from Public deposits. 
The effect of these two movements is cushioned to the extent 
of £3,232,000 by a rise in the note circulation, but enough 
remains to increase bankers’ deposits -by /£29,413,000 to the 
comparatively high level of £199,806,000. The latest increase 
im the circulation has reduced the reserve of unissued notes to 
£13,438,000 and in view of the imminence of the August bank 


holiday another expansion in the fiduciary issue seems bound 
to occur next week. 


eee The following rates remained unchanged between 
te, (changed 

Bils 60" days, Lv S = 1 month Pi "noothy, %; 6 menthe 

ley ie ar oie oats 1h 3 ath a: Ts 


Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
Seem herern sate in brackets are par of 


United States. $ (4-868) 4-024-034 ; transfers . Canada. 
$ (486) 4-45-41, oe te sis a. totiarian. 29%) 
17- French “France Syria. beeded, 
Krona (18-159) TT, 46-85-95 Dutch" West indies. 


8-81-85. 

: Florin 
Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transiers 99 -80- 00-100 Pek 
+4 3 . ; mail trans- 


Piastres (974) 97§-§. India. 


Belgian conge. Francs 1765-3. China. N: se ak -" ni beth 
Fes enmunin exe te Sass te CAM, uve, elietn 


and Paraguay, for 
of 
no rate iS seeenee bb quoted in Lenten, Bean ior promeet ie En een 
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NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


New York july july July 
on 19 2 %6 








July July July jul 
21 22 24 a5. 

















PSone 


ERSSaSh 


* Official Buying Rate 29-78. 


t Free Rate. § Bid. 


CLEARING BANK COMPARATIVE FIGURES 








(£ million) 
| i= Feb. Mar. Apr. 
943 1944 1944 1944 








142-5 
99-4 


eee eee eee eeee 


eeeee 


eee eee ween e ewes 











premises, etc. ........ 139-3 . 
Total assets......... 5,868 -4 |4,140-2 | 4,229 -9 | 4,257 -0 14,292 -3 | 4,339-7 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


_ Utility Furniture.—The output of utility furniture is increas- 
ing and consequently the basic allowance to an unmarried couple 
otis for utility furniture is to be restored to the original 
60 units instead of the current 30. The increase is to be made 
in stages. Those who received permits between September Ist 
and December 31, 1943, may apply for their extra units from 
August 1st. Those who received permits during the early 
part of this year will be able to apply later. Permits issued after 
August Ist will be at the new rate, but holders may not be able 
to use all the units immediately. The co of validity of permits 
is extended from three to six months 


Clothing Coupon Changes.—A cain of minor adjustments 
in the coupon rates for various articles of clothing will come 
into force on August ist, when the new clothing book comes 
into"use. Most of the.changes are reductions in coupon value. 
The most important of these brings down the coupon value of 
furs—no doubt a result of discussions which took place recently 
between fur trade interests and the Board of Trade. 


Agricultural Wages Clain.—At a meeting of the Agricultural 
Wages Board early in July the workers’ representatives gave 
notice of a motion for an increase in the national minimum 
wage to £4 10s. per week. The Board decided that the motion 
should be considered at the next meeting to be held on Septem- 


ber 6th. 

Stopped Cotton Looms.—The weekly payment to cotton 
weavers whose looms have been stopped under concentration 
schemes, is to be raised from the rate of 2s. 33d. per 40-inch 


_loom space to 2s. 6}d., with effect from June 1, 1943. It is 
understood allowance 


that this increased will not involve any 
additional levy upon manufacturers with running looms. 

Hosiery and Footwear Control—Two controls which are 
at present divided between the Ministry of peupely and the 
Board of Trade are shortly to be merged. gust Ist 
the hosiery production branch of the Ministry of Supply wil will 

ne anne with the civilian Hosiery Control of 
Tede Cae is eat ate Week Stee aa ie tows 
as the Hosiery Control. The two branches controlling footwear, 
the Control of Civilian Footwear, Board of Trade and _ the 
Directorate of Service Footwear and Leather Equipment, Minis- 
try of Supply, will also be unified shortly. 

Canadian Timber Purchases.—Ministry of Supply officials, 
including members of the Timber Control, have recently visited 
Canada to discuss with tatives of the lumber industry 
purchases of timber for livery during the two years following 
the cessation of hostilities in Europe. Terms of were 
agreed covering the sale of British Columbian softwoods, 
Eastern Canadian spruce, and Canadian hardwoods. A similar 
agreement is under negotiation for constructional p 
Formal contracts with individual shippers are about 1 te 
negotia 


Improvement Council.—The Minister of Agri- 
culture has decided to establish the Agricultural Improvement 
(Continued on page 172) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended July 22, 1944, total 
ordinary revenue was £56,256, 000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £109,200,000 

and issues to sinking funds of £90,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations 
{2,860,239, the deficit accrued since April 
ist is £1,007,346,000 against £1,060,646,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 








oa aconeitee 
{ | Receipts into the 
' ' Exchequer 
\ (£ thousands) 
Esti- | ; 
Revenue mate, r April | — Week | Week 
944~45) ended , ended 
te | _to Jul Jul 
July | July y | oY 
1943 a 1944 946 | 1943 | 1944 
nina seendieatndeie cit bcicaispinietioanbimie 
ORDINARY 
es 
Income Tax... ./1300000} 219,411) 232,179) 19, pon 23,472 
Sur-tax...++++- 9,1 7 "330 
te, etc., 
.< piamee 3,050 
Stamps.....+.+ 1,100 
NDA... 540 
BB... +03 7,908 
Other Inld. Rev. a 


| | | 





, 


ae | |) 





Motor Duties... 
P.O. (Net Re- 





Miscell. a 


Total Ord. Rev./3101800; 720,701) 765,468) 56,183) 56,236 





SzLr-BALANCING 








Issues out of the 
| Exchequer to meet 





| Rati. (£ thousands) s 
Expenditure | mate, | A Apri | 
Week | Week 
sleet 
| | aly 4 y 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
” 1,146 to £3,019,884, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
‘aised the gross National Debt by 
#48,755,428 to £20,590 million. 


ee (£ thousands) 


W 
ar Damage Act ........ + encunneyes cae. 4,050 
a NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
Overnees Thad Guatuntens conc: 388 
) “960 





FLOATING DEBT 








(£ millions) 
Ways and 

| ar Means | Trea- 

| Advances | sury | Total 

i ace ars be eee 
Date | | \ Bank | asia ing 

| Ten- | Public| of |_PY, | Debt 

| der | TAP | Depts. | Eng- | Banks 

| land | 
1943 | 


Not available 


April 21 1180-0 


» 28 1200-0 2018-3) 410-4 rs ‘| 1431-0) 5059-7 
1220 -0 








May 5 Not available 
» 12 \1240- 0 pe 
» 19 |1260 “- 
» 26 1280 r 2184-9) 374-9['..."| 1419- ‘5| 5259-3 
June 2 /1300 0) Not available | 
n 9 (1320-0, yee 
» 16 |1340- ‘9 | aoe 
= 11360 -0 
oo a 3536-0 437-8 | 29-5] 1351-0 | 5354-2 
July 7 '1400-0) Not available 
» 14 |1420-0) pei | 
» 21 1450-0) | o '® 
I } 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
P 
i er 
| Amount ——o Cent 
Date of AST ‘ile Allotted 
Tender ein pg | at 
Offered APPli¢d) snotted oo 
ical he 
Pte; J 
July. 23 | 90-0 | 164-6) 90-0 20 0-29| 40 
April 21 | 110-0 | 216-8 | 110-0 | 20 2-83| 35 
» 28 | 110-0 | 208-3/ 110-0; 20 0-25| 37 
May 5 | 110-0| 209-1 | 110-0 1911-81) 32 
~ | 110-0 | 198-2 | 110-0 | 20 0-32| 41 
» 19 | 110-0 202-4 110-0| 20 0-35) 40 
» 26 | 110-0 | 195-7) 110-0 | 20 0-98 | 46 
June 2 | 110-0; 216-1 / 110-0/ 19 11-89/| 28 
» 9 | 110-0 ' 203-4 | 110-0 | 0-45) 38 
» 16 | 110-0} 197-5} 110-0; 20 0-49, 40 
» 23 | 110-0/ 199-5/ 110-0! 1911-93} 35 
» 30 | 110-0 | 203-6 | 110-0 20 0-57 | 41 
July 7 | 110-0 | 197-4! 110-0; 20 0-89! 45 
» 14 | 110-0 | 199-7 | 110-0 | 20 054; 41 
» 21 | 110-0 | 204-2' 110-0| 20 0-26; 36 


i i } } } 


~ On July 2lst applications at £99 14s. 11d. for bills to 
be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday of following week were accept as to about 
36 per cent. of the amount a —— for, and applications 
at higher prices in full. Applications at £99 ibs for bills 
to be paid for on yrgen 4 of following week were 
accepted in full. £110 million of Treasury Bills are 
een on July 28. For the week ending July 29 
the will be asked for ne Treasury deposits. 





NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 















____¢ thousands) _ 
| 28% 
Week as | Jice | Sevtes | War 
N.S.C Defence | Savings 
ended | Bonds 
Ps 8 Bonds | Bonds | 1953-54 
j } 

May 16, 9,138 | 6,249 | 16,931 | 23,294 
» 23| 9,724 15,919 | 18,144 
co 7,669 | 11,743 12,166 

June 6 8,051 11,415 12,750 
» 13| 8.077 | 33097 | 19.798 
* 9| 9,935 | 12,649 | 15,591 
” 97| 9,899 | $629 | 15,870 

July 4| 1,270 7,658 | 9,235 
» | 6,472 123 8,833 
~ 18| 7,008 6.211 8,074 
ab 10,143 | 9,727 

Totals 


to ear, 480° | 740,419* (1,706 Alt § 654,3343§ 


* 243 weeks. + 186 cubis 
§ Including al! Series. 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
july 25th amounted to a total value of £68,599,472 
ip to June 30th princi of Savings Certificates to 
the uae of £164,972, has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of paras official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. —s a throughout the 
week. In the en! oe tices per standard 
ounce have been for two months. 


3 47 weeks. — 


The New York et ain of fine silver remained 
at 44% cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion were as follows :— 

_— Gold Silver 
FineTola 100 Flae Tolas 

Rs. - ‘ Rs» a. 

Ae arket closed 

ey Reviews diewe 7 4 135 4 

i rere é 75 4 136 «4 

je PRN as eee dee 75 4 15 «69 

eit BB Hc cvcosvese 75 «6 138 «8 

go BB aks caccese 7% «OS 139-0 


| 
| 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JULY 26, 1944 





Le ae rena bet —ee 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,0%5,100 
In Cireln. . . .1136,802,965 | Other Govt. 

In Bankg. De- Securities ...1138, a 264 
partment. . 13,438,753 | Other Secs... 801,671 
Silver Coin ... 6,965 

Amt. of Fid. 
eee 1150,000,000 

| Gold Coin and 

Bullion (at 

168s. per oz. 
 CePrerey 241,718 


ne eee 


1150,241,718 1150,241,718 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Sigg RP aig be aac ummm aa alk ee i a 








£ £ 
sar Capital 14,553,000 Govt. Secs. ... 249,258,426 
Rs 65 ones 3,577,445 } Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 7,693,906] Discounts & ’ 
—_———___ Advances... 4,667,086 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 12,468,220 
Bankers ..... 199,805,780 ——_—_—~ i 
Other Acets... 55,421,778 17,135,506 ee 
Stree | MOREB. ..... +. 13,438,753 5 
255,227,558 | Gold & Silver i 
Se ccevae 1,019,424 
280,851,909 i 280,851,909 4 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- : 
sioners of National Debt and Dividead Accounts. ; 
: 
3 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS t 
(£ millions) g , 
1943 1944 a4 
a 4 
ee 3 : 
July | July July July eS 
28 | 12 26 Bi 
$$ —__, — ait 
Issue Dept. ; | »¥ 
Notes in circulation..... | 968 - 11136 “1/1133 -6/1136 -8 Zz 
Notes in banking depart-) dq 
NN Cos is iiiews cae ak | 32+]; 14-2) 16+7 13-4 ay) 
Government debt a | | 
securities®........... | 999 3/1149 -2/1149 -2)1149 +2 
Other securities ........ | O-F} O-8} OF O8 
MP GIOUR 55 056060683 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per| 0-2) 0-2) 0-2] 0-2 
SONS ok voc dns wine’ 1168 -00|168 -00|168 -00|168 -00 
Deposits ; 
MN i Spread ne b&o0 i 6-6) 10-3) 16-7 7-7 
TU ac ons cwscucese } 269-9) 190-3; 170-4) 199-8 
I os ha) dass vaca | 54-6) 56-0) 56-5, 55-4 
Rs aie tednks oneal | 251-1] 256-5) 243-6) 262-9 
Banking Dept. Secs. ; | | | 
Government...........| 180-4) 239-2) 224-4) 249-3 
Discounts, etc.......... | 73 4-9 4-9 4-7 
GG snd sivas ed 04a 28 0} 15-2} 14-6] 12-5 
Rak ohcs cnt <0 taco eee 215-7} 259-3) -243-9) 266-5 
Banking depart. res....... 33 “4 15 2 17 ‘7 14 6 
° ° 70 70 
“* Proportion” .i......5: 14 ‘“ 5:9 T2 5-4 











* Government - debt is £11015, 100; 
£14,553,000. eer oe 5 raised from 1,1 
to £1,150 million , 1944, 


es oo 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


& thousands 





Week Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 
iii ainielaababeere 
Pears , 
| Jul ul uly july 
x = ” 22, 

















| et } 
| 1943 | 1944 | 1943 | 











Working days:—j; 6 

Birmingham..... 1,223 

Bradford......-. ,096 

Bristol ......0+se: 499 

PRG is iccccces 456 

BOG. oo ieee’ 755 

ee pe Ae | ; — 

Liverpool ....... ss 

cireskentes ee 2,935 

Newcastle.....-. 1,595 

Nottingham .....| 218 
Sheffield ........ 28, 814 j 
Southampton.... 4,088 
12 Towns ....... 16,842 | 798,622 | 540,143 i 
Dublin*........- 7,044 7,094 217,144 : 





* July 17, 1943, and July 16, 1944. s 
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OVERSEAS BANK SWISS NATIONAL BANK SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANE L 
Million Swiss Frs. Million &’s 
RETURNS Ts a ages | "ee Ta | 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE niet 1943 | 1944 | 1944 ata 1943 | 1944 944 | isis 
Million” S's aa 2 ET -|3749° Ten ‘401 ‘sla42e 29 Gold coin and bullion..... 69-99] 89-89 oo 12) 90:44 7 
——_—__—--- - ee Foreign exchange .....--- 59° ‘2} 100-9) 81-7 | Bills discounted.......... 10 -87| 21-60) 21-69 2} 2 
Discounts, etc.........--- 90 -2 + 0} 42: 43-1 Invest. and other assets...| 85-18) 84-85) 85-94! 84-87 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks’ | July July July July MEE Son conn d eons 16-2) 16-2) 15-7) 15-7 LIABILITIES ty 83 
RESOURCES 22, | 2 Securities ......+-++++0++ 64-8] 64-2} 64-2) 64-2 | Notes in circulation....... 42-32] 51-03) 52-91 sya, f 12 
Gold certifs. on hand and| 1943 1944 1944 | 1944 LIABILITIES Deposits: Government...| 7-02! 8-24) 5-04) 4.4 100 
due from Treasury ..... 20,130) 18,552) 18,528) 18,453 | Notes in circulation....... 2572 -8/2905 -7/2912 -5|3004 -3 Bankers’...... 104 -80)129 -02) 130 -46113 .7% 102 
‘Total reserves ......-...- 20, a6 19, oe 19, 7 19, ee Other sight liabs.......... 229 -9| 250-7) 250-6) 251-8 Others........ asst wee 6-01] 6-45 ut 
Total cash reserves ....... ee Re e1 ratio . er ag / 46 - 5% 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....] 17,577] 14,738) 14,816) 14,556 BANK OF CANADA pene’ ioe ee as eee 0146 46 79, 97 
Total loans and secs. ..... 7,598) 14,771) 14,872) 14,606 101 
Total resources .........- 29,924) 35,748} 36,096) 35,827 Million Can. $’s AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH - 
F.R. ian jubwee a 14,145] 18,972! 18,959) 18,981 ~y June ; June | June June BANK-—Million £A’'s 1 
; i enaed 1,190} 1,500} 1,600) 1,500 . , » , 
orcs. saad 12,319} 15,067) 15,22 12,154 - Asenrs 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 June | | is a | ie June ) 10] 
Govt. deposits ..........+- 293} 219 517 eserve: Gold ..... bos bee nahn 1943 1944 | ; i 
9 dnomataebe ,067| 15,229! 14,911 Re a 36-6 | 22-80) 36-05 18 " | a 163 
Total Tiabilities 29,994 38 oe 36,096| 35,827 | Securities ........... 1118 -0 1390 -57/1382 -99)1386 82 | Gold and English ster... . . S - 7 -— 48-04) 48.04 101 
Reserve ratio ........... .(72 6%|56 "5% |56 °2%|56 -5% LIABILITIES Other coin, a etc.... <9 a RG 69} 13-3] ll! 
BANK AND TREASURY ; : Note circulation. ..... 751-2 | 911-86] 912-27] 916-82 | Call money, London. ....] 49-31] 99-06)103 -22)100 1 10: 
RESOURCES Deposits: Dom. Govt.| 72-1 | 80-46} 67-95) 15-68 Fests. see Teees. bi +3 oa i. = oo 56/236 +63 10¢ 
Monetary gold stock...... 22,347| 21,133) 21,114) 21,047 | Chartered banks ..... 302-0 | 398-79] 397 -63) 416 -00 a os . S 25: i} ; 9 
a am a | t Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign | Notes issued..........--. 138 -36]184-51/184-s1185.5 4 
TIES Board ‘ ; 
Money is chrewlation. «<<. 17,706| 22,598] 22,561] 22,531 | Exchange Control aguinst securitics. Deposits, etc. ....... +--+ -1178 -491175 -60/179 -821178 -434, 10 
Treasury cash and dep. ...| 2,564| 2,515} 2, zt 2,708 CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 18 
nhneeines Million Turkish pounds RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND . 
CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND oo ~~ T June | April | “May b Million &N .Z.’8 5 
9, Taicipeattenloaaeee idchdtienstii 
Million &'s Assets 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 May | May ) May ) May . 
ee ee atin cae Fe. Ae eRe GE oc  inwavacwnes<esae 198 -Q i. . aa a : 4 | z “ie =, =, 
Clearing and other exch 68 -0} 102- 05- SSETS : 
I | July | | i, Treasury bonds .......... 132-4] 130-8] 129-1] 129-0 | Gold and stg. exch........| 30-89] 32-46) 33-02) 33-43} | ; 
Asses 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 Commercial bills ......... 397-9) 482-9) 483-8) 499-8 Advances to State........ | 39-31} 39-40) 41-82) 41-75 2 
a a e+] 2°65) 2-65 2-65) 2-65 | Securities ............-.. 61-1, 65-6) 65-9} 65-9 | Investments............. 10-29} 11-73) 11-73) 11-73 f 
British Govt. secs......... | 24-13) 24-13 24-13, 24-13 | Advances ...........-..- 257 -3) 253-4) 251-5] 255-1 LIABILITIES 
Sterling balances ......... 1-04 1- 18 1 15 1-14 LIABILITIES | Bank notes.........-.+++ oT 31-88} 37 -05) 36-94) 37-14 1 
LIABILITIES Notes in circulation....... 743 -6| 878-9) 885-3) 900-6 Demand liabs.: State.. 14 = 12- 12-84) 10-94 
Notes in circulation....... 28 -04, 28 16) 28 - ‘ial 28 -26 Deepens 2... ce ccec cscs 193-0} 204-7) 202-5) 209-2 Banks and others......... 33°77} 33-29) 35-32) 36-52 i 
Clearing and other exch. ..| 25-9) 18-6) 18-5) 20-1 Reserve to sight liabs. ....'58 1% 9 -3% 138 +7939 “19 | 
: —— Jai 
H 
MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS = 
000’s omitted 
Se ee ry 90: § 
Barclays District | Glyn, | Lloyds | Martins | Midland | National National ot | ene 
JUNE, 1944 Bank Coutts Bank Mills Bank Bank Bank Bank Bank Bank Bank | Agere $] 
: . uu 
Date | 30th 30th 30th 30th 30th 30th 30th 30th 30th 30th 30th f 
Bank N Balance h the Bank of . ‘ ‘ 
Coin, otes and Balances with the oO! J 
eh ee en 86,510 | 5,838 77,101 92,778 421,032 1 
Balances with and Cheques in course of collection . 
en other Banks in Great Britain and Ireland... | 30,307 1,309 28,814 34,788 165,76! 
ee ND a sig i a ccs da Kao hee Ch bans ae ind 13,648 =e | 13,648 , 8s 
Money at Call and Short Notice................ 25,544 4,165 31,028 34,517 3 
Es cline sn chdepioe 45,205 1,505 38,236 49,915 
Treasury Deposit Receipts...................+. 276,000 5,500 290,000 e 
NN ogra as cn a ok wind candice 48h wna icn 218,646 15,205 233,931 8 ¥ 
Advances to Customers and other A/cs........... 167,604 8,463 125, 198 165,826 102, 807 12,183 770,260 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, Endorse- 8) 
EME, | 5 o.¢cbcuonsiu ssa cavssseieseaee 15,630 1,227 22,863 12,069 12,919 2,297 | 95,611 
Bank Premises Account ..........-...-.seeee- 7,904 405 6,669 8,497 4,852 876 | 41,4 : 
Investments in Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary 9 
Ms tn. 4 spcku dies son vtcasaceucteoe 6,219 3,776 8,557 2,992 24,058 
879,569 | 41,617 789,068 559,318 | 575,079 4,339,68 ) ‘ 
Ratio of Cash to Current, Deposit and other ' ‘ 
IN, 65s iss5 Seine wha bs 0k 4K ommaeT EA On 10 -00 10 -49 
LIABILITIES 9 
Re PRMD ons pian okt. vance auscdedeeacees 1,000 15,810 
PN TUNE sik. Scns chock aWisvcwdlcs eee 1,000 ¥ : 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts........... 38,390 740,381 
Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. ............... 15, ss 1,227 22,863 12 
Notes in Circulatidh ............. & pkbbedatcas oe 14 
879,569 | 41,617 789,068 575,079 | 78,628 , 
: 
EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) :. 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND Colombia® Open market sight selling rate 178 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on May B4tb. : 
Ecuador® Official sight selling rate 14-10 sucres per U.S. $ on May 23rd. 
| Lendon per y ‘ 
| —_ amen aes RES | _ SEER ieee, _ | Guatemala es eine ee maintained at one i oa $, plus com-™ 183 
a Buying =—s_—|_—Seelling =| Buying Selling 1 per cent to Central 10; 






| tAus-| cee 
tralia 1N.Z. | 








Air Air | 
| Mail \ ort) | Mail ae 

(3) 
Sight..| 126%) 126 1 | ase a 
Wodays, 127%| 127% laet | i2et | 
G0days 1278) 1274 1274 | aif | = 


90 days! 1284! 1284 127% | 127 


Since April 7, all bills on Australia will be oo at sea mail rates a — 
will be sent by air mail on payment of appropriate postage. 


* All rates (Australia and N.Z.) now based on 


t 
$ Via Durban. By America/N.Z. Air Mail (Australia) Demand, 1 30 da a 
(NZ) Demand, "125 30 days 1268; 60 da a 


60 days, 127}; 90 days, 127 
90 days, 127 (plus postage). . 


SOUTH AFRICA 


ahs Cina Tie en Sean Allon oom (pes 


Buying rates in Lon 
£101 "ee T.T.: fod (sight) ; £102,3, (30 


For Rhodesia the hs eameannndiag soles cer Tm Aa 


rates in London 100 ster! Tet 
Soxth letca end (008 he tthetee. — 


The! 


125 
j Mau | Ma 





CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


ollowing rates, issued Bank of London and South America, 
U.S. $: approximate seein elas cae ane So S-& rate. a 


El Salvador 
Venezuela * 







Official sight selling rate for pa 

5-03} cordobas per U.S » f Gacloding SS ices tax). 
Sight selling rate New York was 2-50 colones per $ on May 16th. 
Sight selling rate New York 3-35 bolivares per U.S. $ on February 28th. [ 








fixed Jan. 1, 1941 # 7 





Ord. Ord. | Perw. Sight selling rate 6 -50 soles per U.S..$ on May 17th, 1944. j 
| Mail Mail * Official exchange controls are operative in these countries. 
124 
ey | 125 Fe OVERSEAS BANK RATES 
12 Changed “% ? Changed From x 
Amsterdam . . Madrid ........ "35 $ 
on £100—London. { Plus pos Athens ........ fan. 10, °43 5 2 Montreal....... ket, * ‘44% «Ot 
Belgrade... 1°35 6 5 Oslo........... May 12,°40 4¢ 3 
days, 126g; | Berlin......... April 9,°40 4 3 | Paris.......... Mar. 17,"41 2 8 
Brussels ....... Jan. 25, '40 Ht 2 Pretoria ....... jm 2,°41 3% 3 
Bucharest ...... 17, °40 3 Rio de Janeiro.. May 31, '35 ... 4 
Budapest ...... Oct. 22,°40 ¢ 3 ME obo scene May 18,36 5 
Calcutta ......: Nov. 28,°35 34 3 Sofia .......... Sept. 16,°40 6 
_ 0g ths ae - i... June 13,°35{, #4 | Stockholm ..... May 29, 41 3h 3 
sine Oot. a5, 40 i ‘ ee ier -sins Nov. 25, * sal 
Lisbon......... , Wellington ..... 2,41 2! 
NY. Fed Rea.:: Got! 30,942 2 | Dap os Dee, 26°30 4 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed intere ae (ake ee for changes in interim dividends for ordina 











































JOVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 


Aggregate Gross 


wae 


eesoes 


















(j) Yield 24% basis. 





, - 
8,515,000 |+ 855,000 


172,735,000 |+18,611,000 
127,918,000 | + 16,385,000 


18,1 1,360, 
8,713,450 |+ 2,301,450 
141, _ 1,30 


a 


(k) Includes 24% tax free 


1. Rall 

Atlantic Coast . 
Can. Pacific ... 
Gt. Nthn. Pf..: 
N.Y. Central .. 
Pennsylvania . . 
Southern 


2. U 


Int. Telep. .... 
Pacific 

People’s 
Sth. Cal. Ed 
W.. Union Tel. . 
































* Prices. A 
Prices, _|| E Year 1944 | Last two | | Price, 
asi | 
Year tad \Jan. sto Ja 25|, Name of Security Jan. 1 to July ¢ 25 | Dividends Name of Security || July | J uly’ 
‘Tow || High | : High | Low IG) @ | isda | a9 
\ ar iron, 
| 18 < | oe reser 4 55/6 | 48/6 ie b Babenake wien 55/- 
| 300 1 Conv. 2% 57/6 11} b |' Bolsover Colliery Ord. £1) 55/6 
| 1005, || 2008 | Toit iconv. $)) 20/48 t6§ 6 || Brown (John) Grd. 10/- .||_ 29/9 
| 100% | ; i Conv. 3 101/3 15 6 | Cory (Wm.) £1......... .||100/- 
| 102% | i ‘Conv. 34 ,|| 29/18 8 ¢||Dorman Long Grd. £1...|) 28/3 
| 103 Ok \Fundi 0° 42/- 6 4 Guest Keen &c. Ord. £1.| 40/6 
| 95 iat | 100" IF 2 ove 15 6 \Hadfields Ord. 10/-..-.. 33/- 
99 | po 995 os 1959-69 6 || 56/6 $2} |\Staveley Coal Ord. £1...|| 55/6 
” is 112 Pies 3 ; 58/6 124 ¢ ||Stewarts and Lloyds (1... 58/- 
os | ye 100% |(Nat, Det ; 41/- 4 @|Swan, Hunter Ord. f1...|| 46/6 
1025 | 2 ae tole. |\War Bon || 22/98 124 ¢ | Thomas (Richard) Ord.6/ 8, 11/3 
102% | 1014 | fe 100% || War 63)| 27/4¢ 2 @ ||United Steel Ord. £1....|| 27/3 
10g | 99H | 10m | 100" |\War Bond 0} 30/3 6 6 |\Vickers Ord. 10/-.-..... 20/- 
wee fs samme extiles i! 
101 | (998 | - ae ene Dae 0 || 11/9 Nil c I Bleachers Association {1. | 11/3 
1014 | 100 é a ont 6 || 25/6 | 4 ¢|\Bradford Dyers Ord. {1. 24/9 
us | 12 | 6d)| 32/6 Nil ¢ || British Celanese Ord. 10/-| 32/- 
1054 |} | 102" | 100 |\War Loan 3% 1955-59 0 || 55/- 5 b|\Coats, J. & P. Ord. £1...| 52/- | 
ing 1025 || isi es ar S see abe a Ord. {1..... | 60/-xd 
Local - | ¢ | Fine Cotton Spinners {1.| | | 24, ‘6 
102 | ‘(101 | 101 101s Austria ao nay | 6 wt ae | Hoyle ( calvea) 2 . '*- 4/3 
Dom. - - nes tton Co f 38/ 
101 | i i caen 5% sae tee: Of} 83/3 iy c ¢|Patons & Baldwing £1. 0/- 
\i0 | 12 | 110 7 | Electrical Manufactg. 
| a eee 10 |/112/6 15 6 |\Callenders Cable, &c. £1.|111/3 
| 109 | 105 |B por B% 1946-86 32/9 15 b \Crompton Park. ‘A’ 5/-..| 31/6 
as | +4 —* o 946- | 99/- 174 ¢ |General Electric Ord. £1.| \| 98/- 
| a 9 || ‘ | Gas and Electricity | 
a | : 104 42/9 5 6|\County of London {1...|| 42/- 
| a 21/0) 1 24 6 |\Gas Light & Coke Ord. £1) 21/3 
e -. 35/9 / 44 b ||North-East Electric £1...) 35/- 
: et ° 3% 41/9 | 3978 3 @ Scottish Power Ord. {1.. | 41/- 
a5 204 Chile 6 (1929 | | Motor and Aircraft 
, : . _ ed 32/3 | 10 ¢/|/Austin ‘A’ Ord. 5/- ..... i, 30/3 
mt be 1 ee 22/5 7% ¢ ||Birmingham S.A. £1....|) 27/9 
97; | 88 7 ast Portugues 3% 15/6 | 13/9 4 a \Bristol Aeroplane 10/- ..|| 13/9 
7% | 56h | 74 panish 4% 41/3 6 ¢|\Ford Motors Ord. £1....|, 39/9 
| 1} 19/44 | 16/9 15 a | Hawker Siddeley 5/- | 19/~ 
82/9 | | 124 6 |\Lucas (Joseph) Ord. fl. | 81/3 
Year 1944 | Jul 47/- | 40/44 | $10 a} | Morris Motors 5/- Ord. ..|| 45/6 
Jan. 1to July 2 25) y | | 98/9 | 20 ¢} 'Rolls- “i. Ord. £1. "1106/3 
“i Ttey Oa hippin 
High | Low ¥ b) %, ; ie aba | ‘Cunard Ord Wa sail 22/9 
| ‘ / c ||Furness, Withy Ord. {1 27/3 
a) 4) Mi | Nb lantotagata dy Coupe] 44 43/6 2 a|P.&O. Del. A... --..| 42/- 
2 } “p 7 San P ie = Stk i 26/3 r°@ e ‘Royal Mail Lines Ord. én 25/3 
} ! 
3 wa? bea, a Cod. Stk. - 4 26/6 5 ¢ |Union Castle Ord. {1.... | 24, 5 
| sie Nile| 2 ¢ *Pacific Com. | " 12 22/3 | 14/6 Nil c A Lhe Ree ao 
L | 
6 57 2a aye Great Western Ord. Stk.. | 7 v 745 | nglo-Duteh of Java | 2s 
2 = ite : b||G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk. 4 Nil ¢c |\London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-.|| 3/- 
a 6)|L.N.E. 6 | | 6 EA Nil ¢ ||Rubber Pltns. Trust £1. .|| 25/6 
sl | ae ae L-M-S. Ord. : | 7 Nil ¢ || United Sua Betong £1. . | 31/- 
NLS. { oil 
| lbal 26 4 oc 108/9 has 
} glo-Iranian Ord. {1 . .||120/- 
" ¥ if 2 . thern Def. Stock 17 90/114) 76/104) 10 b| Burmah Oil Ord. £1 ‘ “| a 
5} a| & thern | 6 5 4 71/104 pte | [Shel Transport Ord. £1. . ‘| 
Banks rinida aseholds 101 3 
1 80/- || 10 6 he Alexanders £2, £1 4 Sieiinieeees ‘| 
ut 2a 6 |'Bank of Austral | 3 18/74 | 1} @ ||Assoc. Brit. Picture 5/~..|) 17/3 
[39 : a : 6 ||Bank of England Stock... 13 70/- 7 >| Assoc. P. Cement Ord. £1) 69/6 
$e g) ||Bank of Montreal $100 | 3 On! 71/9 . c| Barker (Jobn) Ord. £1...|} 68/3 
, | sa | 6 ¢| 6 ¢|\Bankof NewS. Wales 23 | 4 3h|| 60/6 ‘Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/-| 54/3 
6 16/6 : : : : Bank of New Zealand {1)| 34/ : apn a) tee — Aluminium {1.../| 50/6 
, | Bank i . | ¢ ||Brit.-Amer. Tobacco {1 .|/118/9 
“ | 3/6 | BS 3 «| Barclays (D.C.&0,) a £1) 2 85/- | 7 . b || British Oxygen Ord. a. ‘| 84/- 
63/ $9/ 6 23a Chartered of I ll | 2 834 4 ¢\ Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk. . 7 
9. | 808 | 6 b| 6 a|iLloyds ‘A £5, 4 Al paid 31 156/3 12}. Carreras ‘A’ Ord. {1 . .-||155/- 
9 ae | %b| Tha 88/- | | 3 | 48/3 8 ¢|\Dunlop Rubber Ord. £1 .\| 47/3 
6h | 8b 8a £1, f —:. } | 3 37/3 8 c|\Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- . ‘| 34/6 
ot | wee 5 b 5 a|\Nat. Dis. ay ye 6 } i 4 |} 21/6 6 ¢|\Gaumont British 10/-...|| 20/3 
i H ws Nat. Prov. £5, £1 . +l} 76/ i 3 39/9 1} s |Gestetner (D. Be | | 38/- 
| i 6} 8$a|'Royal . | | 3 92/6 24 @ Harrisons & Cros. Def. ii| 88/9 
ye | seb | Geb] Speltaion Dinount tr | elt | 378 Sh ee oe meerial Secs Ona ei] op 
: 7 /6 | || Imperial Tobacco Or 1) 8 
/~ | 89/ 9 6| 9 @)|/Westminster £4, £1 paid. 3 $45 saobe \International Nickel oT | $43t 
1 | 42/104) 35/- 5 ¢|Lever & Unilever Ord. £1)| 42/- 
40 a} 50 b $4 72/1p | 10 ¢ ||London Brick Ord. £1. +} 68/9 
ote v8 ae : 1 s,, 20 b|| — ay neer ‘A’ 5/—.|| 69/- 
/ @ |\Murex {1 Ord. ......... 105/7 
3° (ie Ry: ‘ a . Aoi. a 12/6 pd. at : ¢ | 39/44 ists [Odeon heatres 5/- . a say 
3 ~ ~ 6 ||Lon. cs. 7 1 41/ 7% 6 |, Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10)-| ee 
| 15 || +170! 120 b ull ie 2 6 8t| 74/48 | 3} ||Tate and Lyle Ord. £1...) 73/- 
| 2h S/-6|  S/- 0 3 9 3 |) 45/- 10 ¢|\Triplex Safety Glass 10/—| 42/- 
$58 -04e '+59-08¢ 26 2 4 6t)101/9 10 a@ ||Tube Investments Ord. £1 100/- 
| ll a] 19 6 218 6 || 86/3 ot 33a ||Turner & Newall Ord. £1) 85/6 
3/3a| 3/36 3 2 6 || 40/3 74a \(k)15 b ||United Molasses Ord. e/8) 38/- 
| 200 bt wu oe 10/5 30 6| l0« Woolworth Ord. 5/- . | 68/6 
247 ines 
$ | io 4a\76 48 | 62/6 32 a ||AshantiGoldfields Prd. a 62/6 
Sa) 7 by 414 66/104 12h ¢ |Cons. Gids. of S. Af. £1..] 63/9 
182 Le oe a) rs ) £2 ceees | 
108). (a3 | t15 6) +5 a! 24 34/ 5§.@ ||Randfontein Ord. i | | sity! 
~ laa/3 { its 125 b! 310 " 10 @||Rhokana Corp. Ord. re 7% | 
106/- | 98/6 i. 6}; 11 a! 4 6 12/ Nil ¢ ||Roan Antelope Cpr. oi. 11/- | 
102/- | 96/° 536) Ta 4 5 45 @|\Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-....|| 6 
87/6 | 11/6 3 b 8a 42 | Xa lw wi p. 12/6 fy a -- 
(0) Yaterina ai 8 ¢ 6a mb 46 12 8 |_liw Witwatersrand ee 
(h) Allowin jor rina! div. o eae tr yearly ‘divs. . (@) Yield to end 1960. (@) Dncsavetsd, 3% asl . _ (f) Yield 167% 


(m) Yield basis 80%. t Flat y veld. 


NEW YORK PRICES 


Close Close Close Close 
July July |3. Commercial July July 
5 and Industrial. 18 25 


398 | Am. Smelting.. 41§ 40} | Int. Paper 
11 


20 


Am. Viscose... 46 454 | Liggett Myers.. 
i Anaconda..... 26} 25% | Nat. Distillers . 

¢ | Beth.Steel.... 63 62% | Nat. Steel 
29% | Briggs Mfg..... 364 35% | Phelps Dodge.. 
26% | Celanese Of A... 35% 34§ | Proct. Gamble . 


Chrysler ...... 94 924 | Sears Roebuck. 
tilities, ete. Distillers-Seag.. 32} 33% | Shell Union ... 
Amer. Tel. .... 162} 162§ | Eastman Kdk.. 163} 165 Std. Oi N.J.... 
18% | Gen. Electric... 38} 37% | 20th Cen. Fox.. 
Gen. Motors... 644 61% | United Drug... 
Inland Steel... 85 844 | US. Steel 
Int. Harvest... 78 75 West’house E. 

Int. Nickel.... 29§ 2 Woolworth . 
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(Continued from page 168) 
Council for England and Wales on a more basis, with 
a larger membership and wider terms of ce. The Council 
was set up on June 12, 1941, the members being appointed in 
the first instance for three years. Its object was to promote 
closer contact between the farmer and the scientist with a view 
to ensuring the greatest possible application of the results of 
scientific research and new technical methiods in ordinary farm- 
ing. The expanded terms of reference include the following : 


“to advise . . . concerning agri and horticultral problems . 


-which appear to require scientific investigation ; and to advise’ 


erally . . . lines on which a policy designed to raise the 
anion standard of agricultural and horticultural production 
can best be implemented.” 


“The Economist” Sensitive Index.—There was no change 
in the index during the week ended July 26th. The complete 
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index (1935=< 100) was 158.6; crops 135.6; and raw materials 
185.5. 


THE “ ECONOMIST ” INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 








































(1927 = 100) 

Mar. Aug. july ul 
i om 0 J 7 iy 
1 1939 1943 1944 ' 1944 
and Meat .........- | 93-0 66 -9 111-3 108 -6 108 -7 
"Other Foods .............- | 70-4 61:1 107-5 107 +3 107-3 
OMMNOD 00h suk 0y4sceuee ss 74:2 54-3 93-0 104-0 104-0 
OER So tise cuenceaquows 4 113-2 . 95-4 139-7 139-7 
87-0 | 7716 129-3 128-8 
87-2 117-6 1175 
161-8 161-7 














THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 
Royal Charter 1853) 


(incorporated by 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
- £3,000,000 


RESERVE FUND ~- 
INDIA and the EAST 


Branchee Agencies 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 ——— re oa 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and pro 
enpeptienal facilities for financing every description of trade with 
t. 
"Baas for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End Branch: 

CHARLES i! STREET, HAYMARKET, 

Manchester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 

New York Ageney: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 














28, s.W.1 








NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 










BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu > Kenya 

Aden Point (8. India) Man uae oer 
Amritsar Colombe Nuwara Nairobi Brit 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru E.A. 
Calcutta Kandy n Entebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga -» oo Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL. ee eee £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND eer eee £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. ' 












REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPARY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, ft 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,500,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - = =  £85,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - 8155,000,000 


(1943 Accounts) 





PPOINTMENT, Robson, Morrow and Co. are seeki an 
A cotstanting man, a Chartered Accountant with wide oominee- 
cial experience, who could be trained in modern management 
and accounting methods for work of national importance: four- 
figure Salary and exceptional post-war prospects,. Mark envelope 

Application.” Full particulars to Robson, .Morrow E 
Victoria Station House, Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. ; 













PERSONAL a 
SENSE AND A SEN PALATE. As you 


Fee at, Wilribnde MAPEe 


9. Wigmore _W.1. Established 823. 
100, le fas Son, 18: 1,000, 130/-. Post Free. 





RE SRE te & 4 . 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - = = &7,125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS -. $20,000,000 


Head Office (temporarily), 
9, GRACEGHURGCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Chief Manager: A. Morsz, O.B.E. 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR BAST, Ete. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 


9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a company in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulare may be had on application. 





COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
throughout Australia. 












Australian Government. 


of South Australia, the Government of the State of Western Australia. 
Go f Tasmania, 


ther 
Bank of Australia, 8,921 re ee 


ies at Post Offices in Australia. 
As at 80th June, Bank Balances ... eo. £287,573,848 


3 A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, &.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 





ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS CORPORATION, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Interim Dividend (No. 
96) of 32 per cent. has this day been DECLARED on the issued 
capital of the Corporation in respect of the year 
tember, 1944. This Dividend is payable, less Theo Tax, at 6s. in 
the £, on and after the 19th September, 1944, to all Stockholders 
on the Registers on the 20th July, 1944. 

Although the gross. amount of this Interim Dividend is 
per cent. compared with 45 per cent. paid this time last 
the net amount is unch as Tax will be de- 

ducted at the rate of 6s. in the £. s will give Stockholders 
Dominion Income Tax relief in respect of the Income Tax 
imposed by the Gold Coast Government, and for the purpose 
of this Dividend such relief has been estimated at 4s. in the 
£ on the divisible profit. 

THE TRANSFER BOOKS will be closed from the 2ist to 
the 28th July, 1944, both dates inclusfve, for the preparation of 


Dividend Lists. 
By Order of the Board, 
H., BE. ASHBY, Manager and Secretary. 
Temporary Regist 


ered Address: 
t. Hilda's, Bushey, Herts. 20th July, 1944. 





BIBIANI (1927) LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Interim Dividend (No. 
of inp. comanny in Tepes ik ten cer ee ae Se 
ber, 1944. This dividend is payable, Eero] econ ‘in 
oe hs hie etene ka the ae 
on the 
. Altho ; = 

per cent. compared th 
year, the net amount is = | SSacmes 
ducted at the rate of 5s. in the £. 
a oan relief in respect a _ 
mposed by Coast Government, an purpose 
of this Dividend such zs has been estimated at 5s. in the 


£ on’ the divisible ai Tet eed ie ia 

SFER 3BOO will be closed from - 

the July, both da’ of 
4 on SPS, tes inclusive, for the pre 


By Order of Board, 
thes ASHBY, Secretary. 


ee oe ay 7 


ess Incomes Tax at . in 
mber, 1944 to all Stockholders 


Paated te Get Beiain UY Se. Brotienham Hides” ene a ee eey: London, Wie 2 Se Rnar ty See Beene? Nownnpram Lam. 























































